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CONSERVATION! 


This carload of baled straw 
is going to one of our paper 
mills to be made into cush- f 
ion sheets for fu; 


H&D Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes 


It would be almost valueless for any other purpose, yet, combined with other 
materials, it will make more boxes than forty trees a century old; boxes, too, 
that come folded flat and save 90% in storage room, 50% in handling and as 
much more in packing expense. 


CONSERVATION AGAIN! 


And for many purposes these boxes are not only cheaper but also actually 
BETTER than the best wooden box you can afford to buy, for they cushion their 
contents and their seal prevents pilfering. 


MORE CONSERVATION! 


“HOW TO PACK IT” is the name of our packing manual—FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
ADDRESS TORONTO, ONT. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


SiR, 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 
Mr. D. E. Johnson, Traffic Manager, the A. W. Burrit Company (Lumber), Bridgeport, Conn., writes: “The volume has been 
received and proved very satisfactory, and we feel as many others do, that it fills a long felt want, and we 
wish you heartiest success, and, after all has been said and done, we feel that the volume —- best 
for itself, as the matter which you attempt to cover is very well gone over and, we 
covered very thoroughly. We congratulate you on the edition.” 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 





*The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of th.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
418 South Market Street, Chicago | 
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“No case is stronger than its sealing” 


HIS has been realized by many of the 
largest shippers. They use cartons, 
sealed the Way” —which 


means the efficient and economical way. 


“National 


It is also realized by shippers not yet using 
the National Binding Method—to their regret. 


It is realized by Freight Claim Departments 
who have little trouble with containers sealed 


the “National Way.” 


As the pioneers of this system, the National 
Binding Machine Co. felt it a quasi-public 
duty toward the commercial and transporta- 
tion interests to establish 


a free Service Bureau 


It will be glad to co-operate with shippers, 
carton makers, transportation officials, or any- 
one else interested. 


Your communication will be welcome. 


National Binding Machine Co. 


PIONEERS OF THE GUMMED TAPE SEALING SYSTEM 


127-129 White Street 


Chicago 


ABITA SPRINGS 


NE 


New York 


COVINGTON 


w ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN 


“OZONE ROUTE” 


Montreal 


MANDEVILLE 4 


R. R. 


SUPERIOR FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS, La., and JACKSON, Miss. 


CONNECTING WITH RAIL AND WATER ROUTES TO THE 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH ann WEST ann FOREIGN 
PORTS vu NEW ORLEANS, “GArEWA TO, THE 


MODERN EQUIPMENT, 


SAFETY AND COMFORT, 


EXCELLENT CAFE-PARLOR CARS 


“SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO IMPORT AND EXPORT TRAFFIC” 


THE ONLY RAILROAD TO THE FAMOUS ST. TAMMANY HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORTS 
FOR TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SCHEDULES, ETC., WRITE TO 


M. J. McMAHON, Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 


G. B. AUBURTIN, Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 


905 WHITNEY CENTRAL BLDG., New Orleans, La. - 
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BOTTOM 
4 NCHORAGE 


AN IDLE CAR IS A LOSING CAR 


Cars laid up for repairs at this season are a drag on the traffic department. Proper 
co-operation of shippers is rightly asked in prompt loading, and expeditious move- 
ment is secured regardless of the tax on the energies of the railway staff. 


Prompt loading leads to hasty loading—often unskilled or careless work. 


LOADS TRANSFERRED IN TRANSIT 


At one large terminal—just one terminal—an authoritative study by a railway 
official showed 582 cars shopped and delayed an average of 1.6 days each in the 
month Aug. 15—Sept. 15, from damage caused by improper loading. 


Bulged doors were a prominent factor in this delay. 


In the past bulged doors have been an unavoidable cause of freight car damage, 
contributing to car shortage. 


Today Rumsey Car Door Equipment spells Car Door Integrity in Box Car letters 
and will positively turn 99% of the sums lost through low door efficiency into the 
dividend column, needing only your co-operation. 


IS CAR DOOR INTEGRITY WORTH WHILE? 


Rumsey Car Door v Equipment Company 
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The Method Causing All The Trouble 
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from New York to Tampico and Vera Cruz 


by fast passenger trains to the interior territories. 


assuring prompt despatch through customs. 


Express Service to Mexico 





Wells Fargo & Company S. A. now affords 


service to practically all Mexican points by way of steamer 


pany maintains Customs Brokerage Departments at ports of 


in Mexico, whose services are also at your disposal, 








Deliveries are now being made in Mexico City 
in nine days from New York. Shipments insured 
against all risk for 30 cents per $100.00. Small 
packages are carefully packed in iron-bound safety 
trunks. 


Shippers have the advantage of our expert or- 
ganization in New York City, which will attend 
to the export clearances from New York, and to 
the Mexican consular invoices. Our own Customs 
Brokerage Departments at the ports of entry in 
Mexico, whose services are also at your disposal, 
will secure promptness on all shipments. 


Shipments from all interior United States points 
may be sent to New York by freight or express 
and should be consigned to 








Foreign Department 
Vells Fargo & Company, 
51 Broadway, New York 











Invo‘ces with forwarding instructions should be 
sent direct to the same address. All shipments 


should be marked, “BY STEAMER FROM NEW 
YORK.” 


Speed Your Goods by Wells Fargo 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Carriers to All Parts of the World 





and from thence 


The com- 
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THE COMMERCE COURT “WAS.” 


After a lingering illness, the Commerce Court has 
passed away. Bulletins from the bedside have been 
so frequent and have given the symptoms of dissolu- 
tion in such detail that there is needed now no further 
statement than that of A£neas over the fall of Troy— 
“Fuit Ilium.” Like Troy, too, the downfall of the 
court appears to have been brought about by those 
concealed in the belly of a wooden horse who hardly 
knew why they were there, but who were led within 
the walls of the citadel as a part of the strategy of 
leaders with a definite purpose to fulfill. 








PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT. 

in the description by a favorite novelist of an arch- 
ery contest, a successful hit is greeted with the cry, 
“l’ the clout! i’ the clout!” and the further tribute: 
Praise from Sir Hubert were praise indeed !’’—“clout” 
being archaic for bull’s-eye and praise from Sir Hubert 
commendation from the source from which it was least 
to be expected. So, when one reads in the Chicago 
lribune a warm editorial commendation of the ad- 
dress of Howard Elliott before the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce on the New England railway situation, 
other words were futile. The praise indicates not 
only the success with which Mr. Elliott has clouted 
the situation, but approves the whole technique and 
bearing of the archer. 

There is, however, a word more. 
Mr. Elliott’s statement of the 
ownership of the New England roads he no longer 


When one reads 
wide distribution of 
wonders at the interest displayed by the people of that 
section during the investigation recently conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission. He is, moreover, led to hope that these same 
people will lend their support to the new manage- 
ment with the same vigor and enthusiasm that they 
have displayed in their criticism and obstruction of the 
old. 


NYCTALOPIA AND PUSSY-FOOTING. 


Evidently when the Commission rendered its de- 
cision in the matter of Western Classification No. 
51, it entertained a hope that classification com- 
mittees would, as railroads in their more intimate 
corporate capacity had been brought to do already, 
be able to see and interpret the handwriting on the 
wall. Shippers of all kinds of commodities in 
every section of the country, who had taken part 
in or watched carefully the proceedings in the cele- 
brated case of which that decision was the out- 
come, entertained similar hopes. Apparently both 
have reason for disappointment. 

It is admittedly difficult for the leopard to change 
his spots or the wild ass his skin. The heavy- 
thumping of hard heels upon the pavement is a 
shock to the ear of him who is accustomed to the 
use of the O’Sullivan or ”Catspaw,” or even the 
pedal covering said to be affected by Gum-Shoe 
Bill Stone of Missouri. Pussy-footing, however ac- 
complished by beings not endowed therefor by 
Nature, is a fine art. It can be acquired. The 
nyctalopic capacity, which in Nature is generally 
an accompaniment of the noiseless paw, is, with 
very few exceptions, a natural gift. It cannot be 
acquired at will. Hence it is—dropping metaphor 
ical language for the moment—that even a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
at once been capable of making audible the velvet- 
footed peregrinations of those who make classifica 
tions, nor has it been able to endow with nyctal- 
opic powers those who, by that same decision, are 
said to be entitled to see clearly what is going on 
“Having eyes, they see not—,” because what ought 
to be visible is going on in the dark; “having ears, 
they hear not—,” because no sound waves are trans 
mitted by the tympanum to the sensory nerves that 
would respond thereto. 

Commissioner Meyer lays no claim to being a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. Yet one would, 
if he had not said the contrary, believe him to be 
speaking of the present when he said: “Hearings 
before the classification committees have been semi 
public rather than public, and in a certain sense they 
have been private, although in later years the 
tendency has been toward greater publicity. Pub 
lic business cannot be conducted in a private way 
The failure to recognize this fact fully, and to pro 
ceed in accordance with it, has been largely re 
sponsible for the commotion centering about Class- 
ification No. 51. 


” 








Publicity as recognized at the present moment, 
according to reports that come from the most re- 
cent meeting of a classification committee, appears 
to be on a par with that which assails the man who 
sits in the outer parlor of the dentist awaiting his 
turn. He may hear the groans of the preceding vic- 
tim, but is without power to assist him, nor, in turn, 
is his own pain relieved thereby. 

The Commissioner also said: “The making of a 
freight classification is a great public function,” and, 
in reference to the paragraph previously quoted, ex- 
plains: 

“We are 


tion committees generally up to the present time, 


referring to the methods of classifica- 


These methods must be changed to meet the pres- 
ent situation. No great reform, like classification 
reform, which touches every interest in the country, 
can ever hope to be carried into effect without 
causing disturbance, annoyance and opposition, and 
some injustice. It is therefore especially impor- 
tant that before a classification committee publishes 
new rules, descriptions, packing requirements and 
ratings, full public hearings shall have previously 
been given after sufficient notice. It is not necessary 
to hear everybody. * * * Rather is it impor- 
tant to hear everything.” 

To be stire, the Commission had before it only 
Western Classification No. 51. The decision was, 
however, intended for the consumption and observ- 
ance of all who have to do with classifications with- 
out regard to territorial boundaries. On this point 
it said: 

“While in this report there are suggestions and 
conclusions which probably would be equally ap- 
plicable to classifications other than the one under 
consideration, in the territories to which they apply, 
these suggestions and conclusions are specifically 
applicable only to the classification herein consid 
ered and the territory in which it applies, since the 
others are not before us in this proceeding.” 

Perhaps the majesty of the law is not technically 
violated until one has been arrested and has slugged 
the copper who made the arrest; but the good citi- 
zen prefers to think otherwise. Possibly, also, the 
application of these desultory remarks to the re- 
cent meeting of the Official Classification Commit- 
tee in New York is based upon insufficient informa- 
tion. But in any case, it would be worth while for 
little 
farther in the matter of publicity than the decision 


all classification committees to go even a 


of the Commission contemplates. They might even 


emulate the small boy who scares off possible 
ghosts by stamping heavily on the stairs as he goes 
to bed or turn a searchlight upon deeds to be 
known of men who are not endowed with the capa- 


bility of seeing in the dark. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 





HARRY L. WYATT. 
Harry L. Wyatt, traffic manager, St. Louis National 
Stockyards, started his traffic career in Chicago in 1885, 
when he entered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad under the late Alfred P. Bigelow, who at that 





HARRY L. WYATT, 


Traffic Manager Si. Lou's National Stockyards. 


time was the general western agent of the road. After 
several years of service, Mr. Wyatt was advanced to 
the position of chief contracting agent in charge of Board 
of Trade and foreign traffic. In 1896 he was made the 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio division of the Central 
States Dispatch, which position he occupied until 1898, 
when he resigned to become the agent of the North Shore 
Dispatch, He remained with this line only a few months, 
when he went with the packing house of Morris & Co. 
as assistant traffic manager. In 1902 he became traffic 
manager of the concern and occupied that position until 
1907, when he accepted his present position as traffic 
manager of the St. Louis National Stockyards. In this 
latter and wider field of endeavor he has had the satis- 
faction of being a factor in making the National Stock- 
yards the “fastest growing market.” Mr. Wyatt, as an 
authority on live stock statistics and market tendencies, 
is being largely quoted by live stock and other journels 
interested in these subjects. He was among the first 
members of the Chicago Traffic Club and is also a mem- 
ber of the St. Lou's and New York Traffic clubs. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Attorney-General McReynolds has 
not yet filed a brief in the Shreve- 
port case, and there is no information 
as to when he will do so. Nor is there 
any information that he will undertake 
to differentiate that case from the 
Minnesota rate cases decided by the 
Supreme Court just before adjourn- 
ment. The railroads and a good many 
of those who have been taking an in- 
terest in the subject believe that the 

court’s decision has disposed of the Shreveport case 
unfavorably to the contention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state of Louisiana. 

Solicitor Farrell of the Commission is not one of 
those who hold that opinion. His brief, filed in the early 
part of the week, shows that he is prepared to argue to 
the court that there is as great difference between the 
Minnesota and the Shreveport cases as there is between 
north and south. At the north pole everything may be 
south and in some parts of the two sets of cases every- 
thing may be “all south,” but Farrell does not admit 
that in all parts the cases are alike. 

The point where he begins pointing out the difference 
between the cases is to be found where state authority 
ends and where federal authority begins. 


The Minnesota cases arose because that state reduced 
intrastate rates. The railroads averred that the rates 
forced upon them by the state were confiscatory and 
placed a burden on interstate commerce. In the Shreve- 
port case Louisiana complained, first, that the rates which 
the carriers had put into effect are unjust and unrea- 
sonable of themselves. It also asserted that the carriers 
unduly discriminated against Shreveport because for hauls 
of like distance to and from Shreveport out of and into 
Texas, they charged more than they did in Texas. 

Louisiana appealed to the federal commission and 
won its case. In effect, if not in language, Solicitor Farrell 
appears to argue, when the Commission declared that 
there was undue discrimination against Shreveport, the 
act of Congress declaring undue discriminations illegal 
became effective. 

There was no such condition as to Minnesota. None 
of her neighbors complained because their cities had been 
discriminated against by the carriers in carrying out the 
laws of Minnesota, So far as the federal law is concerned, 
there could be no disclosure of undue discrimination ex- 
cept through action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Act to regulate commerce is not self-enforcing. 
It must have a state of facts declared by the Commission 
before it becomes effective. 

Then, and in that sense, the solicitor’s brief my be 
construed to argue, the Congress has legislated in a 
domain in which the Supreme Court decision is to the 
effect that the state statutes must give way before the 
federal enactment. 

The railroads lost the Minnesota cases chiefly because 
what seemed to the lower court to show confiscation did 
not have that effect upon the Supreme Court. The car- 
riers, in arguing the Shreveport case, will contend that 
the proviso in the first section makes the condition cre- 
ated by the orders of the Texas commission a situation 
with which Congress forbade the federal Commission to 
deal. They have based their whole case on the propo- 
sition that, the condition at Shreveport having been cre- 
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ated by the laws of Texas, the federal Commission can- 
not deal with it because of the proviso in the first section. 


Everybody interested in litigation growing out of 
orders of the Commission might as well prepare to con- 
duct it in the District Courts after the first of the year 
The appropriations committee is ready to report the de- 
ficiency bill with the abolition sections in it just as it 
came from the House. The arguments of those who have 
reason to know most about the subject have had no 
more effect than if they had not been made. A reversion 
to a modification of the old system will have to be tried 
The judges of the court will have to decide for them- 
selves whether they will undertake to fight the law abol- 
ishing the offices they hold, or whether they will allow 
it to remain on the books without challenge until some- 
thing of vital importance to the people forces somebody 
to test the constitutionality of such legislation. 


Apparently the observations made in this column 
about the foolishness of the proposal to set aside Judge 
Clements so as to make former Governor Glenn a com- 
missioner have attracted wide attention. That is not at 
all surprising, for there is no man connected with rail- 
road regulation who is more widely known than the 
Georgian. He was identified with the bill while it was 
pending in Congress and he was appointed to fill one 
of the first vacancies that took place on the body after 
its creation. The Interstate Commerce Commission with- 
out Judge Clements would be a good deal like Hamlet 
without Hamlet. Without desiring to detract from the 
credit due any other man, the assertion is made without 
qualification that the present state of the law, as an effect- 
ive instrument for regulation, is due as much, if not more 
than anything else, to the “Dutch-uncle” talks the judge 
gave to the law makers in 1906 when, for a time, it seemed 
that the enemies of the Commission would succeed in 
making the federal regulating board even more of a joke 
than it was then. 


The extension of the effective date of the order in 
the Manufacturers’ Railway case to November 1, requiring 
the Iron Mountain and others to file tariffs without allow- 
ing divisions to the industrial roads, is being construed 
as indicating that the Commission is inclined to reopen 
that case for further proceedngs, although at this time 
it is impossible to say upon what grounds that would 
be done, for the last opinion on the subject seemed to 
close every door. But former Secretary Nagel and former 
Solicitor-General Lehmann, representing the railway and 
the shippers that were hurt by the order, are lawyers 
of such great ability that the inclination is strong to 
take the postponement for an indication of some recession 
on the part of the Commission. 

Applications for rehearing not being made a part of 
the public record of the Commission, it is not possible 
to give the ground upon which such application is based 
except in instances in which either the Commissioner who 
is handling the case or the attorneys care to invite the 
public into his or their confidence. A. E. H. 

HELPS CHICAGO COURTS. 

Judge Mack of the Commerce Court has been as- 
signed by Chief Justice White to the United States Dis- 
trict Court and Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago for 
the months of October, November and December. This 
is done for the purpose of helping to clear up the ac- 
cumulation of cases in these courts. 
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In the Matter of Perishable Freight 


Laws and Regulations Affecting the Transportation of Perishable Goods as to Shipper’s 
Duty and Carrier’s Liability 


By CHARLES CONRADIS, Vice-President and General Counsel, Traffic Service Bureau* 


(Continued from page 592) 


il. Statutory Law (Federal). 

Congress has plenary power, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the constitution, to prescribe the rules 
by which commerce among the several states is to be 
governed. It may, in its discretion, employ any appro- 
priate means not forbidden by the constitution to carry 
into effect, and accomplish, a power given to it by the 
constitution. Also any state legislature may delegate to 
an administrative body the execution in detail of the 
legislative power of regulation, and Congress has done 
so in establishing tne Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and many state legislatures have also done so in creat- 
ing railroad commissions or public utilities commissions. 

Congress, by the Act to regulate commerce, approved 
Feb. 4, 1887, created and established the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Section 12 thereof enumerates the 
powers and duties of this Commission, and requires it to 
execute and enforce all the provisions of the act. Sec- 
tion 1 thereof defines the term “transportation” to in- 
clude “cars and other vehicles and all instrumentalities 
and facilities of shipment or carriage irrespective of 
ownership or of any contract, express or implied, for 
the use thereof, and all services in connection with the 
* * * vyentilation, refrigeration or icing * * * of 
property transported.” This section (as amended June, 
1910) also declares that “it shall be the duty of every 
carrier subject to the provisions of the act to provide 
and furnish such transportation upon reasonable request 
therefor and to establish through routes and just and 
reasonable rates applicable thereto; and to provide rea- 
sonable facilities for operating such through routes and 
to make reasonable rules and regulations with respect to 
the exchange, interchange and return of cars used there- 
in, and for the oneration of such through routes, and 
providing for reasonable compensation for those entitled 
thereto.” 

It will thus be seen that the term “transportation” 
includes cars and other vehicles, and all instrumentalities 
and facilities of shipment or carriage, irrespective of 
ownership or of any contract, express or implied, for the 
use thereof, and all services in connection with the venti- 
lation, refrigeration or icing of the property transported. 
Under the old act, Congress held that the term “trans- 
portation” was inapplicable to independent carriers by 
water and to a stockyards company. But, under the act 
as amended June 29, 1906, it seems to be the clear in- 
tent of Congress, by enlarging the definition of the term 
‘transportation,’ to include stockyards companies, irre- 
spective of ownership or of any contract. 

Prior to the Hepburn amendment of June 29, 1906, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission repeatedly expressed 
the opinion, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided, that where a railroad company held itself out 
as a common carrier of perishable freight it was the 
duty of such carrier to furnish proper facilities to insure 
the safe delivery of such freight at destination. Under 


*A paper presented to the International Congress of Re- 
frigeration, held at Chicago, Sept. 17-24, 1913. 






the amended act, common carriers subject thereto may 
not lawfully refuse transportation, as therein defined, but 
must upon reasonable request afford the same upon estab 
lished rates, filed and kept posted as required by law. 


Il. Statutory Law (State). 


A state undoubtedly has the right to regulate do- 
mestic commerce wholly within its own borders, but as 
soon as traffic takes on the character of interstate com 
merce its power of regulation ceases. The question con 
sequently often arises whether a particular transaction 
is domestic or interstate commerce. In general, it may 
be said that a railroad company whose line is wholly in 
one state, and which, although it carries freight destined 
to points beyond such state, never issues through bills 
of lading to points beyond its own line, receives no 
freight on through bills of lading, and which has no ar 
rangement with other roads for a conventional division of 
charges or for a common control, is not within the pur 
view of the interstate commerce act and is subject to 
state regulation alone. 


It is an elementary and long-settled doctrine that 
there can be no divided authority over interstate com 
merce and that the regulation of Congress on that sub 
ject is supreme. It results, therefore, that in a case 
where from the particular nature of certain subjects the 
state may exert authority until Congress acts, under the 
assumption that Congress by inaction has tacitly author 
ized it to do so, yet action by Congress destroys the 
possibility of such assumption, since such action, when 
exerted, covers the whole field and renders the state 
impotent to deal with a subject over which it had no 
inherent but only persuasive power. So held the Supreme 
Court in the case of Southern Railway Co. vs. Reid, 
222 U. S., 424. But it is equally well settled that until 
Congress has legislated upon this subject the duties and 
liabilities of both carriers and shippers exercising their 
calling within a particular state, although engaged in the 
business of interstate commerce, may be regulated by 
the law of the state. Adams Express Co. vs. BE. H 
Croninger, No. 18, October Term, 1912, U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


There is not much written law by the several states on 
the subject of the transportation of perishable freight 
Whatever remedial regulation was needed has been 
mostly supplied through the agency of administrative 
bodies delegated by the legislatures to execute in detail 
the legislative power of transportation regulation, gen- 
erally known as state railroad commissions or public 
utilities commissions; some states having placed sole 
and unlimited power, within the constitution, in their 
commissions to regulate the transportation of perishable 
freight. 


The declared or affirmative law of the several states 
on this subject might be briefly stated and described as 
follows: 


Furnishing Refrigerator Cars: The laws of Arkansas 


provide that the carrier must furnish refrigerator cars, 
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when so ordered by shipper, with bunkers well filled with 
ice, at the place of shipment, within 24 hours from 7 
p. m. of the day following such application, and pro- 
vides a forfeiture in double the damages the shipper may 
have sustained by reason of the carrier’s failure to com- 
ply with such written application. 

The laws of Virginia provide that all carriers shall, 
upon three days’ notice, provide transportation for all 
farm produce delivered at a depot of such company, or 
shall have at such depots safe storage for same, and 
said company shall be responsible for damage resulting 
from failure to provide for transportation or storage. 

Running Regular Trains: In Nebraska it is pro- 
ided that every railroad shall start and run cars for 
transportation of property at regular times to be fixed 
by public notice, and shall furnish sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the transportation of freight, and shall take, 
transport and discharge all rfeight to and from such sta- 
tions as the trains stop at. 

Speed: Colorado has provided that all common car- 
riers accepting live stock and perishable fruit must move 
from point of origin to destination at an average speed 
of not less than 10 miles per hour, including all stop- 
pages. 

Indiana has a law requiring that all freight shall be 
moved at least 50 miles per day. 

Sunday Service: To facilitate the unloading of per- 
ishable articles, Massachusetts has provided that trans- 
Atlantic and 
Lord’s day. 


coastwise steamers may unload on the 

Virginia forbids the loading or transporting on Sun- 
day of any cars except for the transportation of live 
stock or articles of such perishable nature as would nec- 
essarily depreciate in value by one day’s delay in passage. 

Preference in Shipments: Many states have declared 
it unlawful for a carrier to give any preference or advan- 
tage to any shipper or locality or description of traffic, in 
the transportation thereof, except that such carrier may 
give preference as to the time of shipment of live stock, 
uncured meats and other perishable property. 

Sale of Unclaimed Perishable Freight: Many states 
shave also provided for the sale of decaying or perishable 
property, unclaimed at destination or refused by con- 
signee. The manner in which such sale may be con- 
ducted varies in different instances. In some instances 
the carrier may, in the exercise of a reasonable discre- 
tion, sell the same at public or private sale without ad- 
vertising; in other instances the sale must be by Circuit 
Court authority and in accordance with conditions there- 
in imposed; in others the sale can be made only by giv- 
ing as much as 10 days’ notice thereof; while in a few 
others the sale is authorized without any notice and in 
such manner and upon the best terms that can be 
obtained in the discretion of the carrier. 


lll. Rules and Regulations. Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


It is a significant fact that the trend of modern 
thought is towards granting additional authority to rail- 
road commissions, both state and federal. This is being 
accomplished by extending the subjects to which their 
authority already applies, as well as by making the exer- 
cise of that authority more exclusive and final. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, during the last year 
or two, has handed down decisions which firmly establish 
the principle that the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, made in the exercise of its administrative 
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judgment, cannot be disturbed by any court; and the 
same principle, already applying in some of the states, 
will finally give the same power to the state commissions, 
the principle being founded on the theory that the action 
of an administrative body cannot be revised by judicial 
methods and processes. 


The Supreme Court has declared that the making 
of a transportation rate or any rule and regulation in 
relation to the manner of transporting freight is a legis 
lative and not a judicial function. It has further appar- 
ently declared that this function may be exercised by 
Congress through the appointment of a commission acting 
under rules prescribed by it. The rate when fixed is 
just as much legislative when made by a commission as 
when made directly by the legislature itself. That being 
so, the discretionary power involved in reaching the con- 
clusion that a particular rate is or is not reasonable for 
the future, or that a particular discrimination is or is 
not undue, is a legislative discretion which cannot be 
reviewed by the courts. 


The jurisdiction and powers of the Commission were 
further declared*and extended by the United States Su- 
preme Court in what is commonly known as the Proctor 
& Gamble case, in which that court held that the plain 
reading of the statute creating and defining the powers 
of the Court of Commerce was confined to restraining 
the operations of the orders of the Commission, and that 
it possessed no affirmative authority to enforce the ad 
ministrative provisions of that act. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has already 
promulgated a number of rules and regulations in rela- 
tion to the matter of transporting perishable freight, and 
it is proper to assume that with its enlarged powers, as 
declared by the United States Supreme Court, it will 
from time to time further extend the operations of sec 
tion 1 of the act on this subject. 


Sufficiency of the Car: The doctrine that it is the 
duty of a common carrier to receive and carry all goods 
tendered in suitable condition, and to provide sufficient 
facilities for the transportation of the same, has only a 
limited application to the carriage of perishable traffic 
For the Commission held, as early as 1904, in the case 
of Re Charges for Transportation -and Refrigeration of 
Fruit, 10 I. C. C., 360, that it had no authority to compel 
a railroad company to provide refrigerator cars. If, how 
ever, a railroad company holds itself out as a common 
carrier of perishable freight, it is bound to furnish proper 
facilities to insure a safe delivery of such freight at 
destination. Waxelbaum & Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co. et al., 12 I. C. C., 178. It being impossible 
to transport perishable freight at certain periods of the 
year without artificial cooling, refrigeration is therefore 
a part of the service of transportation, and such service 
the carrier must be prepared to furnish upon reasonable 
request, and the carrier may insist upon performing the 
entire service, without any equivalent right in the shipper 
to provide such refrigeration. 20 I. C. C., 116. This duty 
includes icing of such cars, as well. Re Charges for 
Transportation and Refrigeration of Fruit, 11 I. C. C., 129. 
This ice must be furnished at a reasonable price, or the 
shipper be permitted to do so. 10 I. C. C., 360. A car- 
rier’s duty is to furnish refrigeration, and it may insist 
upon furnishing that service exclusively. Arlington 
Heights, etc., vs. S. P. Co., 20 I. C. C., 106, 116. The 
responsibility that a carrier is under for the sufficiency 
of refrigerator cars is the same whether such cars are 
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obtained by purchase or by lease. 11 I. C. C., 129; 20 
I. C. C., 109; Pa. R. R. Co. vs. Roy, 102 U. S., 451. 

The icing of a refrigerator car is a part of the trans- 
portation service, and therefore within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 11 I. C. C., 129. It being incumbent 
upon the carriers, and part of the transportation, the 
charge for the service stands’ like any other charge for 
such transportation; it must be just and reasonable. 
What is a-fair compensation must be determined with 
respect to its service as a whole. The elements to be 
considered in fixing refrigeration charges are the cost of 
the ice, cost of repairs to bunkers, expense of hauling 
the ice, the element of risk and a fair profit on the trans- 
action. Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange vs. S. P. Co., 
20 I. C. C., 106, 116. But nothing should be added by 
reason of the fact that a refrigerator car is used, since 
that has been taken into account in establishing the rate 
of transportation, nor for the service of inspection, which 
is substantially the same for all shipments. Ibid., 214 
U. S., 299. The method of assessing charges is (a) for 
ice actually used at so much per ton; (b) for the serv- 
ice of refrigeration at so much per car, regardless of 
quantity of ice consumed, or (c) a rate per 100 pounds 
for the property moving under refrigeration. 


The handling of perishable freight is probably one of 
the severest tests of railroad transportation, so far as 
the cars, attention and expense are involved. The very 
essence of such transportation is expedition in addition to 
speed required. There must be provided a special car, 
loaded with ice, which has to be renewed when the trans- 
portation is beyond certain fixed distances, or if for any 
cause there is delay. It is of vital importance to the 
growers of perishable products and the further develop- 
ment of the business that nothing should be done which 
would have a tendency to decrease the efficiency of the 
service. Ozark Fruit Growers’ Assn. vs. St.°L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al., 16 I. C. C., 106. “Nor can the fact that 
the carriers have undertaken to supply refrigeration be 
interpreted as an assumption of the burden of preparing 
the fruit properly for shipment. Some _ responsibility 
rests upon the shippers to improve the conditions under 
which their traffic is offered for transportation. The 
experiments conducted show that this can be done to 
the great benefit of the shipper and carrier alike, and 
also to the benefit of the public. Carriers cannot be held 
to overcome physical conditions and characteristics that 
are natural to the traffic.” So held the Commission in 
the case of Georgia Fruit Exchange et al. vs. Southern 
Railway Co. et al., decided April 11, 1911. 

In the case of Platten Produce Co. vs. K. L. S. & 
C. Ry. Co. et al., 20 I. C. C., 543, involving an overcharge 
for misrouting, including icing charges, the Commission 
held that the complainant was not entitled to recover in 
that proceeding for the extra icing charges that it was 
compelled to pay on account of the misrouting of the 
shipment, as the damages claimed were not of the char- 
acter which the Commission could award. Neither are 
damages resulting from delay in transit of perishable 
goods due to any violations of the act and therefore not 
cognizable by the Commission. Rule 127, Conference 
Rulings Bulletin No. 6. 


Precooling: The system of refrigeration known as 


precooling, which is essentially different from the stand- 
ard refrigeration just considered, is receiving some care- 
ful consideration by the Commission, for, while the Com- 
mission does not believe that it can take the place of 
standard refrigeration under all circumstances, yet that 
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the great bulk of the orange crop may move by that 
method. The subject was fully reviewed by the Com- 
mission in what is known as the Arlington Heights Fruit 
Exchange case. Commissioner Prouty in that case re- 
ferred to and treated the two methods in practice: pre- 
cooling by the shipper and precooling by the railroad 
The respective rights and duties of shipper and carrier 
were viewed from these two points: 


1. Has the shipper the legal right to precool and 
preice his shipments? 

2. What, if any, charge may the carrier reasonably 
make when the car is so treated? 

Briefly summarized, the Commission’s conclusions 
were as follows: That a carrier’s obligation with respect 
to a precooled car is exactly the same as to a ventilated 
car: that if shipments are precooled by shipper and car 
delivered sealed with instructions not to open, and is 
handled with due diligence by the carrier, there can be 
no liability for defective refrigeration; that the right to 
open and fill bunkers with ice differs in no respect with 
precooled than with ventilated shipments; that the car- 
rier cannot insist upon using standard refrigeration in 
lieu of the precooling method, and must furnish equip- 
ment sufficient for that purpose upon a proper compen- 
sation; that furnishing facilities and ice for performing 
this service can be performed only by the shipper until 
such time as when the carrier may offer an equivalent 
service in efficiency and expense to that now offered by 
the shipper; that for whatever additional expense the 
carrier has been put to in furnishing the car or handling 
the shipment, it should be allowed a proper compensa- 
tion, but that the charge should not exceed the cost of 
the service as performed by the methods devised by the 
shipper. 

In a further review of this subject, in re the investi- 
gation and suspension of certain regulations and prac- 
tices with regard to precooling and preicing, 23 I. C. C., 
267, the Commission held that refrigeration is a part of 
the transportation service and should ordinarily be per- 
formed by the carrier without recourse to the. shipper; 
that precooling, as considered in the Arlington Heights 
Fruit case, was not a part of the transportation service 
which the carrier renders; that the only service required 
of the carrier was to provide the car, set it at the ship- 
per’s packing-house, and, when loaded, to haul the car 
within a reasonable time to its destination, and there 
make delivery in the same condition in which it was 
received; that wtihout expressing any opinion on the 
question as to the legal right of the shipper to precool, 
yet that until the carrier offers a substitute for precool- 
ing which is fairly its equivalent in cost and in effi- 
ciency, it is the right of the shipper to avail himself of 
this privilege. 


The whole field of refrigerator, ventilator and heater 
car service, including the location of all icing stations, 
is being carefully and thoroughly investigated by the 
Commission, in case Docket No. 4906, In the Matter of 
Private Cars, in which a number of the larger shippers 
and shippers’ associations of perishables have intervened, 
and which investigation when completed will no doube 
result in the promulgation of additional rules and regula- 
tions by the Commission further determining and making 
clearer the respective rights and duties of both carrier 
and shipper in the matter of car construction, insulation, 
installation of cooling plants at convenient points and 
the adoption of suitable and sufficient equipment. 

(To be continued) 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SITUATION 


Governor Foss Addresses Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce on the Railroads of 
New England 





On Séptember 11 Governor Foss of Massachusetts 
addressed the Worcester Chamber of Commerce on “The 
Railroad Situation in Massachusetts.” In the course of 
the address he said: 
one of us is vitally concerned in the great 
problem of safe and sound transportation for New Eng- 


Every 


land. 

I need not dwell upon our present deplorable situa- 
tion. You know what we have experienced and are ex- 
periencing, but I think all of you may not have followed 
this matter to its roots. 

New England is peculiarly situated in respect to the 

American continent. These six states are all nearer to 
Europe and.to the great cities of Canada which have inde- 
pendent outlets by water to Europe and by railway sys- 
tems to the West. 
England should, have the advantage 
of lower water rates to Europe. But New England does 
advantage of cheaper or shorter water 
routes or of Canadian rail or water routes. 


New therefore, 


not enjoy the 


New England’s Transportation Handicap. 


The New England cities on the seacoast do not even 
enjoy equal railroad rates to the West by American rails. 
The southern cities, especially Baltimore, with its favor- 
able differential, have advantages over New England 
in both ocean the east and rail 
to the west. 


cities routes to routes 


New England is in a~ peculiar geographical position, 
but is denied her geographical advantages. We must 
remedy this disadvantage now, because if we do not 


we may awake when too late to find all our rail and 
water routes are in the hands of powers entirely outside 
of New England. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has investi- 
gated the New England railroad situation and made a 
most elaborate report. It has pointed out, as one of the 
results of its special investigation, that “It is important 
that the control of these lines (New Haven and Boston 
& Maine) should be strongly in the interest of New 
England.” 

Let me read you another significant extract from the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission upon the 
situation here in New England. This report says: 


New England Should Have Full Control. 


“If the New Haven company could be dominated by 
New England men and financed by New England money 
there would be less danger in giving it the management 
of the railroads of New England.” 


New England men ought not to be reminded of their 
danger by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Every 
business man in New England should be alive to the 
danger of control of New England transportation by out- 
side interests. For New England transportation underlies 
New England business. 


There is said to be a thousand millions of dollars 
invested in transportation property in New England, and 
there is also three thousand millions of actual manufac- 
into and dominated by 


tured products irrevocably knit 
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Here is the life and labor 


these transportation interests. 
of New England. 

We are powerless to go forward if denied equitable 
trade and traffic relations with our neighbor to the 
north. We cannot go forward unless we have independent 


water routes to the east and south. We cannot go for- 
ward if we are to be dominated absolutely in our railroad 
lines by the trunk line railroads to the west. 

The state of Massachusetts invested $24,000,000 in 
the Fitchburg Railroad to enable it to pierce the Hoosac 
Mountain and give New England a low-grade railroad line 
competing with those lines to the west. 

Ex-President Codman of the Fitchburg Railroad, in 
a recent communication to the press, says that the trunk 
lines of the United States, without the expense or risk 
incident to ownership, are absolutely in control of the 
railroad situation in New England through interlocking 
directorates and their agents, the New York bankers. 


Trunk Lines in Control of New England. 

He declares that the public is gradually learning 
that the trunk line railroads, with their interlocking di- 
rectorships, are “ultimately responsible not only for the 
arrested development of New England commerce, but also 
for increased expenses and the many misfortunes which 
have befallen the two great railroad systems of New 
England in recent years. 


“The trunk lines have accumulated at least 90,000 
shares. This is ownership of only a small percentage 
of the stock of the New Haven system, but with the 
willing aid of the banking system of New York it has 
been enough to make the trunk lines dominant in the 
management of both New England systems. 

“The trunk line representatives are, of course, rai‘ 
road experts, so that their influence becomes paramount 
in the choice of other directors and especially of the 
executive officers. 


“At the same time, the immensely greater interest 
which the trunk lines have in the prosperity of their 
own railroad properties in New York must of necessity 
prompt their agents in New England to secure and con- 
trol traffic for trunk line benefit rather than for the 
benefit of New England systems. 

“The purpose of the trunk line investment can be 
nothing else than the control of traffic. In this way the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, for instance, is prevented from 
a profitable interchange of traffic with the Canadian rail- 
roads, competitors of the trunk lines, which would un- 
doubtedly result in a movement of export grain from 
the port of Boston. 

“It is, in my belief, the same trunk line control which 
prevents the port of Boston from enjoying the benefit 
of the lower Baltimore rates on export and import traffic. 

“In the recent contest before the Interstate Com- 
mission the Baltimore merchants were backed up by the 
Baltimore trunk lines, of which the Pennsylvania is one, 
even to the threat of a rate war if Boston should be 
given the Baltimore rate. 

“At the same time the Boston & Maine failed to 
back up the Boston merchants and, instead, deliberately 
declared itself afraid of a rate war. 

“The trunk line interest is wholly against the de- 
velopment of coastwise steamship trade, because that 
means loss of rail haul. 

“It was railroad influence which put a quietus on a 
most desirable plan for a steamship line to Texas points. 
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The same influence must be expected against future 
trade through the Panma Canal.” 

Mr. Codman goes further and shows how the in- 
creased per diem charges for cars bear heaviest against 
New England, where the haul is shorter and the delay 
in unloading is proportionately greater. 

This is a very frank and convincing statement on 
the part of a man who ought to be in a position to know 
the true situation. 


Argument for Reciprocity. 


For many years I have pleaded for an outlet for New 
England and the whole country to the north by reciprocal 
trade and transportation mutually advantageous to both 
the United States and Canada. Reciprocal traffic, through 
suitable railroad connections, would go a long way toward 
giving us reciprocal trade. 

As it is, New England would be better off as an island. 
But touching the continent to the north and west, as 
we do, we are denied traffic to the north and are now 
controlled by our western neighbors. 

Now, what are we men of New England going to do 
about it? Are we to go on voting for old political parties, 
both of which offer only wornout creeds and policies which 
have nothing in them for the advantage of New England? 

Now, I deem it my duty to point out something more. 
The bankers and the trunk lines that control the New 
<ngland transportation system are to-day interlocked, and 
in that interlocking there is no voice of New England. 

There have been concentrations of capital going on 
of late years in this country against which the people 
have begun to protest. 

First, by a movement against trust; next, through 
laws regulating and dissolving hateful trust monopolies, 
and lately we have had an investigation of the so-called 
monetary trust. 


The Railroads and the Money Power. 


The so-called Pujo investigating committee at Wash- 
ington has shown clearly that three financial interests in 
New York City are the central money power of this 
country. These interests admit that they work in har- 
mony, do not invade or compete in each other’s territory 
and would not think of so doing. 

These banks dominate the transportation system of 
all New England. I do not know of any section of the 
United States where they sit so hard and fast or where 
their domination is so strongly or unitedly intrenched. 

The Pujo committee says, for example, that the house 
of Morgan & Co., as sole fiscal agents of the New Haven, 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central railroads, has since 
1904, procured for them the marketing of 17 issues of 
securities amounting approximately to $188,000,000. We 
don’t understand that any competitive bids were ever 
made on this business. 

The United States has a national banking system, but 
permits private bankers to take the pick of the deposits, 
which are, of course, the large deposits of the interstate 
corporations and the railroad corporations. 


Do you think railroad moneys, which are the people’s 
moneys, should be allowed to be deposited with private 
bankers? If you do, you must then support the system, 
and pay the rate the private banks ask for loaning this 
money back to the railroads. These moneys ought to 
be secured for these railroads by open subscription as far 
as possible. 
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Short-Term Notes Become Too Large. 


And again, it is a mistake for a corporation to allow 
its debt to reach such large proportions before it is 
funded. For the present plan is disastrous in hard times, 
and forces the roads to pay almost usurious rates. 

The financing ought to be done at frequent intervals, 
so that the debts accumulated would not be &llowed to 
assume the proportions of a government loan. 

The control which the private banker has exercised 
over the railroad systems of the country must give way 
in a large degree, at least, to a broader control. 

The private banker has doubtless rendered service and 
contributed greatly to the early upbuilding of the rail- 
road systems of the country. But with our present na- 
tional banking system, and also our greater general 
wealth, the time has come when his domination must 
cease. 


Private Banking Interests Should Retire From Railroad 
Directorates. 


The retirement of these banking interests from the 
domination of the railroads cannot help but result in good 
to the railroads, to the public and to the banking interests 
themselves. For it is evident they do not want to assume 
the responsibilities for the safe and successful manage- 
ment and operation of the railroads themselves. It is 
not supposable that these men can be interested as they 
should be in the safety, service, organization and equip- 
ment of the railroads, and their rules and regulations as 
to transportation. The elimination of these banking in 
terests is sure to come, because the public are demand- 
ing it. 

The Pujo investigation clearly indicates that this is 
the only course, and I think the foregoing facts will show 
you also that our New England railroad situation is only 
the bob on the financial kite of a vast aggregation of 
railroad power, the like of which the world has neve: 
before witnessed. 


ELLIOTT PLEADS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


In an address before the Boston Chamber of Com 
merce on September 30, Howard Elliott, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, gave a frank state 
ment of the financial position of the road and asked fo: 
the co-operation of the citizens of the section in making 
the best possible use of a property in which they are 
so largely interested. The following are extracts from 
his address: 

“When I decided to come back to my old home in 
New England, some of my friends said, Why leave this 
great and growing West for a country that is developed 
and finished? I told them that in my judgment there 
was going to be just as much growth and development 
in New England in the next twenty-five years as any- 
where else, and there will be, if the intellectual and 
financial ability of the men in New England can co 
operate unselfishly with that end in view. 

“During the last five years I have tried, throughout 
the West, to present the railroad side of the transporta- 
tion question. Some have criticized me, and said my 
motive was purely selfish, and that all I was after was 
increased earnings for the railroads. These critics did 
not look quite far enough. It is true I had that point 
in mind, as any honest trustee for other people’s property 
should have. But I also had in mind a much broader 
question, namely, that the country cannot attain its best 
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growth unless the people can be made to see that ade- 
quate and safe transportation is absolutely necessary, 
and that it cannot be obtained through private ownership, 
unless, under honest management, enough money is 
earned to pay approximately the same return to the in- 
vestor as is received by investors in other classes of 
business in the same territory, and in addition, lay up 
a fund to provide for bad times—when earnings are poor. 
If we are to continue to have privately owned railroads, 
supervised and regulated by governmental authority, and 
if we are to avoid ownership by the government, the 
owners and users of the railroads must all work together. 
Personally I do not believe in governmental ownership 
in a country like the United States, where our political 
methods are still in need of improvement. 

“The policy of the government—national and state— 
during the last twenty-five years, seems to have been to 
decide rate questions, in the great majority of cases, in 
such a way that rates were rarely advanced, and generally 
were reduced; and to introduce rules, regulations and 
methods that increased expenses. I am not contending 
at this time that this policy was and is wrong—or that 
control and restraint by governmental authorities should 
cease—although something could be said about that great 
question. [I do, however, want to make a plea that, 
coupled with restraint and control, there should be pro- 
tection to the owners of the securities. The commissions, 
both state and national, naturally feel the great pressure 
of the millions of users of the railroads for reduced rates 
and increased facilities. But if the rates continue to 
decline, or even remain on the present level, and if ex- 
penses are increased by higher wages and cost of ma- 
terials, and by the introduction of different appliances and 
facilities more rapidly than the roads can obtain money, 
then there is but one result for some of the railroads of 
the United States—and that is bankruptcy. This will 
naturally be preceded by a desperate effort on the part 
of the management to postpone that evil day as long as 
possible, by stopping every improvement and betterment 
that can be stopped. 

“The operating revenues of all of the New Haven 
properties were, for the last fiscal year, in. round num- 
bers, $155,000,000. The operating expenses were $112,- 
000,000. Of operating expenses approximately $66,000,000, 
or 59 per cent, was paid in wages, an average payment 
to each employe of about $700 a year. The remaining 
11 per cent, or $46,000,000, was paid for fuel, supplies, 
etc., but a large part of it goes indirectly to labor engaged 
in the production of the materials purchased. This large 
payroll is an important factor to the communities served 
by the properties, as much of the money finds its way 
each month to merchants and others. 

“The total taxes paid by these properties was $7,640,- 
000, a very substantial contribution to the funds for car- 
rying on the government. 

“The number of security holders of the New Haven 
and New England lines and associated properties is esti- 
mated at sixty thousand. The great majority of them 
live in New England. Of the stock of the New Haven 
road, 36 per cent is held in Massachusetts, and the stock- 
holders in Massachusetts constitute 48 per cent of the total. 
Connecticut holds 19 per cent of the shares, New York 
32 per cent, and Rhode Island 3 per cent. Of the remain- 
ing 10 per cent, many shares are held by residents of 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. Of Boston & Maine 
stock, 88 per cent is held in Massachusetts by 66 per cent 
of the stockholders, and only 3 per cent of the shares 
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is held outside of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine. 

“It is commonly believed that railroad stocks are 
concentrated in the hands of a few. That this is not 
true of the New Haven and Boston & Maine will be 
apparent when it is known that 43 per cent of the New 
Haven stockholders own only from one to ten shares each, 
and 38 per cent own from eleven to fifty shares each. 
With Boston & Maine stock the proportion of investors 
holding a small number of shares is even more striking. 
Those who have from one to ten shares comprise 60 
per cent of the total shareholders; those holding from 
eleven to fifty shares make up 31 per cent, leaving only 
9 per cent with holdings which exceed fifty shares each. 
Of the New Haven stock, 44 per cent is held by women, 
and 15 per cent by trustees and guardians. Of Boston 
& Maine stock, 49 per cent is held by women, and 14 
per cent by trustees and guardians. 

“Should the commissions, federal and state, make a 
positive declaration that rates may be advanced so as 
to permit the properties to meet all of their obligations, 
pay a fair return to stockholders, and leave a balance for 
improvements, they will do much for the entire country, 
and particularly for New England. 

“Such a declaration will at once inspire confidence 
and give to existing securities a better standing than they 
now have both here and in Europe, and will help to mar- 
ket new securities upon an interest basis more favorable 
than is now possible because of the uneasiness in the 
mind of investors about the future net earnings of the 
railroads. 

“New England can and will have the kind of rail- 
road Management and service to which she is entitled. 
Payment for this can be made in three ways: 

“(1) By some increase in rates. 

“(2) By the stockholders, who live in the country to 
be served, advancing the money. 

“(3) By borrowing the money needed, wherever it 
can be obtained. Probably a combination of all three 
plans is necessary at this time of crisis in the New Eng- 
land railroad situation. All are interested in helping to 
uphold the credit of New England roads, so that money 
can always be obtained on the best terms.” 


BRIEF IN SHREVEPORT CASE 


Solicitor Farrell, for the Commission, has filed his brief 
in the Shreveport case. It is a pamphlet of fifty pages, in 
which he takes up the subject under thirteen heads in his 
effort to convince the court that its decision in the Minne- 
sota rate cases, instead of deciding the Shreveport case, 
really contains the ground upon which the court should 
sustain the Commission. In effect he argues that in this 
instance the federal authority has been exerted, while in 
the Minnesota cases it had not, because no party claiming 
to be unduly discriminated against had appealed to the 
Commission, which, according to the language of the de- 
cision in the Minnesota cases, is the body that primarily 
must decide the question as to whether there is undue 
discrimination. 

The case is going to turn altogether upon the con- 
struction the court will give to the proviso in section 1, 
because the carriers, in the Shreveport case, depend upon 
it to relieve them from obedience to the order of the Com- 
mission, they contending that the Shreveport case is one 
of those Congress intended should be exempt from the 
operation of the act to regulate commerce. 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“Glenn einer fiir ein Blatt geachrieben hat, so wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


TRAFFIC MANAGER A PARASITE? 
Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

Webster’s Dictionary defines the word “parasite” as 
follows: 

“1—A hanger on; a dependent companion; a flatterer, 

“2—A plant or animal that grows and lives on an- 
other.” 

To take the word in a broad sense, we are all para- 
sites. 

The unknown who said a traffic manager was a 
parasite is speaking most truly. He is of the same char- 
acter—he would not be with us were he not, as he is 
dependent. 


A traffic manager is certainly a dependent compan- 
ion, to any well-regulated industry, the same as a pur- 
chasing agent, general sales agent and auditor. I am 
not here to defend the position of a traffic manager—it 
needs none. If a traffic manager is a real live fellow he 
can do his firm as much good as the man in any of the 
above enumerated positions, and, while a purchasing 
agent could purchase all the raw material his industry 
could use for a year, a sales agent could sell all the 
finished product that raw material would produce; but 
if there were no traffic what would his efforts avail? 
Simply nothing. Without traffic, industries could not 
exist, and if this is the case, and it certainly is, why is 
it not as essential to have a traffic manager to handle 
economically and expeditiously this traffic as a purchasing 
agent to buy or sales manager to sell? 


Men in nearly all vocations in life specialize. A 
jack-of-all-trades and good at none is greatly like a gen- 
eral manager, in name, purchasing his supplies, selling 
his goods, routing his shipments, auditing his accounts 
and directing his factory. He cannot do all well—the 
time devoted to each is insufficient. He cannot give his 
time to one wholly. 

How can any person from very little experience know, 
without a doubt, that his shipments are receiving proper 
rate applications, that his freight is properly described 
to receive what is due, the lowest possible rate, his 
incoming and outbound freight routed properly to make 
the best time and best rating? Could not a certain com- 
modity have been routed all water or part rail and water 
and have saved him money? How does he know that 
his freight is receiving the lowest legitimate transporta- 
tion in comparison with other freight of same value and 
tonnage? How does he know that rates furnished by rate 
clerks are correct and the lowest? 


A rate clerk may do his best to give you correct 
rate, and then make an error. He deals with all classes 
and you may improperly describe your product, and a 
higher rate than is legal may be quoted. A traffic man- 


ager fully conversant with your product can easily check 
these quotations, and [I will venture to say there are 
many firms in the United States who are paying freight 


on a through basing point where the sum of the two 
locals is lower. 

Personal acquaintance of railroad employes, from 
section foreman up, is often an industry’s salvation. 
Cultivate this idea—the railroads can do you a service 
of incalculable value. This is where a traffic manager 
should shine, as purchasing agent, sales agent, or general 
manager cannot. He is busy elsewhere and in other 
lines. Furthermore, he is specialized in his own line of 
work. I do not propose to enumerate the duties of a 
traffic manager; they are very numerous. Conditions 
bring out possibilities that will bring very good results. 
These possibilities are sought and striven for. 

It is necessary for a traffic manager to co-operate 
with all departments already named, at all times, and 
all can be mutually benefited thereby. A traffic manager 
not only can regulate the traffic of inbound and outbound 
freight, but his knowledge can be applied to the traffic 
in the industry in which he is employed and save thou- 
sands of dollars yearly. Traffic in many factories and 
industrials is often crude, the superintendent taking too 
much interest in the production only, and not thinking 
of his overhead piling up by unsystematic traffic. 

Traffic is as old as the hills. It has been in vogue 
for centuries. It is so old, in fact, that it has been allowed 
to control itself until of recent years. It was born long 
before purchasing agents, general sales agents and gen- 
eral managers—in fact, it has been so long before us, we 
have become used to it as a necessity of course, but 
not to the extent of control as now. Some bright gen- 
eral manager or president saw the wisdom of controlling 
traffic, and now we have men fitting themselves to be- 
come traffic managers. Why? Simply to meet the de- 
mand for this kind of specialized work—a dependent 
companion to an industry and that same industry de- 
pendent on him to control its traffic economically and 
judiciously. Therefore, in conclusion, I admonish every 
traffic manager to be a good parasite. 

F. C. Gorton, 
Traffic Manager, Standard Welding Co. 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 25, 1913. 


PAYING FOR TARIFFS 





The following communication from the Southwestern 
Tariff Committee, under date September 30, is self-ex- 
planatory: 

“In reply to your letter of June 24, I beg to say that 
the announcement contained in Supplement 1 to South- 
western Lines’ Special Circular No. 6 will take effect 
Oct. 1, 1913, as therein stated, and the subscription prices 
outlined in the circular will apply to the tariffs published 
by this office, for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1913, and 
ending Sept. 30, 1914. 

“If you desire that we continue your name on our 
mailing list for these tariffs, please advise specifically the 
numbers of those for which you wish to subscribe, and 











October 4, 1913 





remit by check or money order payable to the South- 
western Tariff Committee, or by U. S. postage stamps. 
“F,. A. Leland, Chairman.” 


— 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

The other day the writer was sitting in the traffic 
manager's office of one of the largest lumber companies 
in Chicago, when his telephone bell rang, and a conversa- 
tion something like this took place: 

“Hello, yes, this is the Blank Lumber Co., Mr. Smith 
talking. Yes, you want the disposition of car 80976, the 
‘Q’ road? All right, just a minute.” To the stenographer, 
“Miss Brown, please let me have data on car 80976, the 
‘Q’ road.” 

The stenographer, after a few minutes search among 
a number of files: “I can’t locate the papers right now, 
Mr. Smith.” Mr. Smith, to the telephone: “Say, I will 
call you back on that car in about 10 minutes. Please 
give me your name and phone number.” Fifteen or per- 
haps twenty minutes later Miss Brown comes in with the 
letter showing the disposition of the car in question. 
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Filing Case for Current Bilis. 


Mr. Smith to the phone: “ Randolph 6789, please.” 
‘Hello, Rand. 6789, let me speak to Mr. Jones.” After 
a few minutes of waiting at the phone, “Mr. Jones has 
just stepped out and will be back at 2 o’clock.” 

Perhaps .a number of readers of this article have 
had this same experience; at least, Mr. Smith said it 
was a daily occurrence, and asked me to show him a 
remedy, so I outlined the following: 

From the information given by Mr. Smith, it seems 
his correspondence is largely under the subject of car 
numbers, so I suggested his filing all correspondence by 
car numbers. It is not necessary to use the entire num- 
ber, either the first two or the last two, although the 
first two are preferred. For instance, car No. 89796, to 
be filed under Guide 89, car No. 81796 under Guide 81, 
and so on. To do this all you need is a vertical file with 
the guides numbered from 10 to 99. 

For current matter, such as cars in transit, and those 
being held for disposition, it might be well to have one 
of the desk drawers arranged as a -vertical file, which 
can be done by any local filing equipment house or a 
cabinetmaker. 

Data on the car disposed of can be filed in regular ver- 
tical letter drawers. By using horizontal sections, one 
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can build up from time to time to suit his needs. Pro- 
vision can also be made for card index drawers with 
these sections. These files can be purchased from any 
filing equipment house or stationer. These papers to be 
filed away by car numbers as outlined in this article 









FREIGHT CLAIMS 


CONSIGNEE Smith Contracting Co. 










OUR No. 456 


ADDRESS Elgin, /Il. DATE 90/12/13 








DATE OF SHIPMENT 0/2/72 Car No. 89762 





AMOUNT $0.56 


COMPLAINT R. R. No. 


Overcharge 


1056 


Shipped from Ripon, Wis. SETTLED 


CLAIM AGENT 
. & N. W. 


WROTE 0/12/13 


REPLIES 






Fig. 1. 


Card to be Filed Alphabetically. 


and also by either the month or year, this to be de- 
termined by the amount of business handled. 

When there is a dispute in regard to a car and a 
claim is entered with the railroad, the papers should 
remain in the current file, filed under their car numbers. 


Chicago & Northwestern R. R. Claim No. 456 


R. R. Claim No. 1056 


Car No. 89762 


Shipped from Ripon, Wis., 9/2/13 
































Fig. 2. Card to be Filed Numerically. 


In corresponding the railroad will probably prefer 
to give you your claim number and would fail to mention 
the number of the car. In this case all you would have 
to do is to refer to the index of claims to get the number 
of the car, claims to be filed both numerically and alpha- 
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indexed under the railroad 
Figs. 1 and 2 are fairly 


betically, that is, the cars 
with whom the claim is filed. 
good forms for this purpose. 

“But,” said Mr. Smith, “suppose I get a letter or 
waybill from the railroad with more than one car listed 
on it. How would you file that?” 

In that case, I suggested making an arbitrary selec- 
tion of the car numbers and filing the letter or waybill 
under this number. For the remaining numbers take 
a blank sheet of paper letter size, one for each car num- 
ber, and make a notation, similar to the following: “Car 
No. 89784, see car No. 75864.” The blank sheet to be 
filed in front of the guide No. 89, and the letter in front 
of guide No. 75. Should you have to refer to car No. 
89784, you would first look under that number and would 
be referred to 75864, where you would find all the data. 

The writer is not a traffic manager nor is he ac- 
quainted with the many details which confront the traffic 
manager of a large concern, but perhaps the suggestion 
in this little article will help the traffic manager locate 
the papers quicker, so that he will not have to say “he 
will call Mr. Jones in 10 minutes.” 

Thomas Kirke, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 
Ghicago, Oct. 1, 1913. 


TARIFFS FURNISHED SHIPPERS 


At a meeting of the Southwestern Tariff Committee 
lines, held in St. Louis, September 25, it was decided to 
make effective the announcement previously made by 
Chairman Leland to the effect that on and after October 1 
tariffs issued by the committee would be furnished to the 
shipping public, commercial organizations, claim bureaus, 
etc., at a subscription price for the year, based on the extra 
cost of paper, press work and shipping over and above the 
cost of the tariffs printed for railroad purposes. These 
subscription prices are nominal and were outlined in de- 
tail to the public in Southwestern lines’ special circulaf 
No. 6 of June 16. The plan is in accord with an announce- 
ment made by the Interstate Commerce Commission some 
months ago to the effect that the Commission would regard 
as a discrimination refusal to furnish tariffs free to any 
portion of the public if tariffs were furnished to any ship- 
pers on that basis, but that the Commission would regard 
it as proper if the carriers fixed a subscription price to 
all based upon the extra cost above that of the supply 
printed for railroad purposes. 








THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS [&t!'! 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on Saturday 
gave out still more returns of earnings of carriers dur- 
ing July, the report then made public dealing with re- 
ports received up to 1 o’clock of September 26. The 
summary made from the reports in hand then is as 
follows: 

The net revenue per mile of 162 reporting roads, hav- 
ing a mileage of 214,495, was $346. Last year the net 
of the same roads was $363. 

In the eastern district, the 67 reporting roads, hav- 
ing a mileage of 55,779, had a net of $592, compared with 
$644 for July, 1912. 

In the southern district, 31 roads, with a mileage of 
39,515, -had a net of 219, a gain of $2 per mile over last 
year. 
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In the western district, the 64 reporting roads, with 
a mileage of 119,201, had a net of $274, a loss of $5 pe: 
mile. 

Comparing July, 1913, with July, 1911, the figures ar: 
as follows: Whole country, net for July, 1913, $346 


1911, $327. Eastern district, 1913, $592; 1911, $570. South 
ern district, 1913, $219; 1911, $227. Western, 1913, $274 
1911, $244. 


This is the third summary made of the reports fo: 
July that has been given out in September, the first being 
as of September 19, the second as of September 23 and 
the third as of September 26. Each one of them shows 
a net smaller than for the corresponding month of 1912 

These summaries are being scanned with a good 
deal of interest, especially those relating to the carriers 
of the eastern district, on account of the fact that before 
the middle of October the carriers in Official Classifica 
tion territory are expected to file their tariffs carrying a 
5 per cent increase in rates, on the ground that thei: 
expenses are increasing much faster than their income 

The summary as of September 19 shows the net fo: 
the roads in that territory to have been, as shown by 
the reports then on hand, $558 for July, 1913, or $56 pe: 
mile less than July, 1912, and $12 per mile less than 
July, 1911. In the second of these summaries, as otf 
September 23, the net for the eastern roads was figured 
at $591 for July, 1913, which was $52 less than July 
1912, but $21 more than for July, 1913. 

Only the most careful analysis, after the final sum 
mary has been possible, might be worth something as a 
test to be used by the Commission in deciding the 
question whether there has been such a falling off in 
net earnings as to warrant considering that allegation in 
connection with the theory that because the net is fall 
ing off the public should be called upon to pay highe: 
rates. 

Manufacturers of steel rails are complaining that 
the railroads are holding back their orders for steel rails 
while the question as to whether the increase in rates is 
to be allowed is pending. Inasmuch as they are anxious 
to sell rails, and further inasmuch as carriers absorb 
their divisions of through rates, they are not so much 
interested in the question of the increase as they are in 
when the contracts will be let. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 

The Commission has given the petitioners the privi 
lege of amending their complaint in Boston Potato Re 
ceivers’ Association et al. vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et al 
(No. 5900). 

The Commission has allowed the Turner Creamery 
Co. to amend its complaint against the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul by adding the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha an? the Chicago & Northwestern 
to the list of defendants. 








The Commission, on October 1, extended to October 
15 the time for filing tariffs in compliance with the orders 
in the complaints of the Colorado Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation and the Sioux City Commercial Club Traffic Bu 
reau against the Atchison and others. 

On the same day it ordered the reopening of the 
complaint of the Northwestern Woodenware Co. against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, for further 
hearings. 
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NEW SWITCHING RULE IN ILLINOIS 


Illinois Commission Holds Hearing in Endeavor 
to Get Satisfactory Substitute for 
Old Rule No. 23 


There was a very large attendance at the meeting of 
the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission in Chi- 
cago on October 1, when the matter of switching rates 
in the state of Illinois was under consideration. Repre- 
sentatives of most of the railroads were present and 
others were individual shippers and representatives of 
commercial organizations from the larger towns through- 
out the state. 

The matter under consideration, as explained by 
Chairman Berry of the Commission, was in regard to a 
substitute for old rule 23 of the commission. It appears 
that this rule was in force for some 15 years. Two or 
three years ago a néw rule was established, which, in 
many of its provisions, abrogated old rule 23, and the 
new rule having been set aside the question was whether 
this reinstated old rule, 23, under which most of the 
railroads throughout the state are now acting. Chicago 
now has its own switching rule and East St. Louis one 
adapted to its conditions, but the commission finds itself 
in the position of not having any definite rule governing 
the towns throughout the state. 


Representatives of many of the larger towns in the 
state stated that there was no complaint so far as they 
were concerned, except in minor particulars, which would 
probably be smoothed out in time. Such towns as Quincy, 
Rockford, Bloomington, ‘Peoria and Sterling apparently 
find no particular difficulty in getting along under the 
rules established by the carriers. 

On this ground the representatives of the carriers, 
headed by G. H. Ingalls, traffic manager of the New York 
Central Lines, opposed serious objections to the estab- 
lishment of any general rule on the part of the commis- 
sion. It was stated that the conditions in each place 
were different from those in others, and that any gen- 
eral rule could not be made to apply to all these condi- 
tions. The chairman of the commission stated that it 
was their intention to establish a rule, and they desired 
the co-operation of shippers and carriers in determining 
upon the terms of it. It was admitted by the commission 
that the larger towns in the state which had their own 
commercial organizations probably found very little diffi- 
culty under the present practice, but that complaints 
were constantly received from the smaller towns, and 
it was believed that a general rule would apply to five- 
sixths of the towns in the state. 

Mr. Ingalls stated that better results had been ob- 
tained in Chicago under the rules that had been estab- 
lished for switching than prevailed at any other point 
in the country. It was impossible to establish a hard 
and fast rule on switching that would be satisfactory to 
both shippers and carriers and that would fit the con- 
ditions of different roads and different towns. He be- 
lievd that each city should settle its own difficulties. 
He did not believe that it was at all necessary to have 
a uniform rule. 

Chairman Berry then stated that with no rule any 
railroad could do what it pleased, and that it was impos- 
sible for the commission to make a special rule for every 
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town. It was suggested that there might be established 
a general rule which would fit most of the cases, includ- 
ing the smaller towns, and that the larger towns could 
be made exceptions. 


A gentleman from Sandoval was loud in his state- 
ment that his town was very much interested in having 
a definite rule. He did not want to pay eight or nine 
dollars for switching on one car of coal. 


The representative of the Illinois Central stated that 
during several years there had been only two complaints 
on the matter of switching. One of them arose through 
a misunderstanding, and the other was from Sandoval. 
The shipper at that point wanted excessive service. 
Switching from the Illinois Central to the B. & O. and 
allowing time for loading and unloading the car occupied 
five days, and the switching charge was $5. He sub- 
mitted that there was no profit on the investment of a 
thousand-dollar car for five days at $5. He supported 
the position of Mr. Ingalls that no one rule would fit. 
He also mentioned that at some points there were places 
where the actual distance from the point where the car 
was taken to the point to which it would be switched 
was not more than one mile, and yet the hauling dis- 
tance would be ten miles. Complaint seemed to be di- 
rected especially toward the Wabash. Springfield and 
Streator claimed that they were obliged to pay a switch- 
ing charge of $10 a car. 

Chairman Berry wanted to know if it was practicable 
at the present time to appoint a committee of carriers 
and shippers to formulate a set of rules to be submitted 
to the commission. He stated definitely that the com- 
mission was about to establish a rule. Subsequently some- 
one inquired whether the statute was mandatory upon 
the commission in this respect, to which the chairman 
replied that it was not, but this was the first time any 
suggestion had been made that it was not the proper 
thing for the commission to establish a rule. 


Mr. Wright, for the Chicago & Northwestern, believed 
that it would be better to take up each complaint as an 
individual item. He did not think there was any chance 
to make a rule that would fit every case, and they ought 
to be treated individually. Each railroad and each town 
has its own conditions. If there were practically no com- 
plaints under present practice he thought that this would 
be much the better way, but if the commission insisted 
upon establishing a rule he would be willing to co-operate. 


Mr. Berry stated that the trouble seemed to be lack of 
uniformity between the practice of different railroads and 
the practice of the same road with reference to different 
places. This caused a great deal of dissatisfaction. Mr. 
Wright stated that in course of investigations it had been 
found that switching was not paying its proper propor- 
tion of the expenses of operation. 

Mr. Bentley, Universal Portland Cement Co., sug- 
gested that the commission might fix a maximum charge 
for switching, but he thought the rule should cover no 
more than that. 

The matter was temporarily disposed of by the agree- 
ment of the Illinois Freight Committee to appoint a 
committee to confer with a similar committee of ship- 
pers in an endeavor to formulate a rule to be submitted 
to the Railroad and Warehouse Commission within 30 
days. John M. Glenn, secretary, Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, was commissioned to call a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of shippers at the close of this hearing for 
the appointment of such committee. 
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LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Limitations of Common Law Provisions as 
Affected by the Interstate Commerce Act 


By FRANCIS B. JAMES, Washington, D. Cc. 
(Continued from page 555) 

In Hart vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (Nov. 24, 1884), 
112 U. S., 331, plaintiff shipped by defendant carrier five 
horses under a bill of lading containing an agreed valu- 
ation with the rate of freight based on the condition 
that the carrier assumed liability only to the extent of 
the agreed valuation. The horses were of a greater 
valuation than agreed upon, and plaintiff sued the de- 
fendant carrier for the real value, and contended that 
as the horses were killed through the negligence of the 
carrier the carrier was liable for the full value of the 
horses notwithstanding the released valuation. The trial 
court denied the contention of the plaintiff and limited 
it to the recovery of the agreed valuation. The Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed the judgment of 
the trial court, in an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice 
Blatchford, who said (at p. 342): 

“Applying to the case in hand the proper test to 
be applied to every limitation of the common law liability 
of a carrier—its just and reasonable character—we have 
reached the result indicated. In Great Britain, a statute 
directs this test to be applied by the courts. The same 
rule is the proper one to be applied in this country, in 
tne absence of any statute.” 

Mr. Justice Blatchford concluded his opinion as fol- 
lows (at p. 343): 

“The distinct ground of our decision in the case at 
bar is, that where a contract of the kind signed by the 
shipper, is fairly made, agreeing on the valuation of the 
property carried, with the rate of freight based on the 
condition that the carrier assumes liability only to the 
extent of the agreed valuation, even in case of loss or 
damage by the negligence of the carrier, the contract 
will be upheld as a proper and lawful mode of securing 
a due proportion between the amount for which the 
carrier may be responsible and the freight he receives, 
and of protecting himself against extravagant and fanciful 
valuation.” 

Vil. 

Rules and Regulations as Distinguished From Limitations 
on Common Carriers’ Common Law Liability by 
Special Acceptance or Special Contract. 

A distinction was taken at common law between 
special contracts limiting a common carrier’s common 
law liability and duly published reasonable rules and 
regulations of a common carrier in the conduct of its 
business to secure regularity, promptness and fair deal- 
ing. See 1 Hutchinson on Carriers, sec. 437, and Goddard 
on Bailments and Carriers, sec. 256.) Under the Act of 
Feb. 4, 1887, to regulate commerce and acts amendatory 
thereof, and supplementary thereto, both must be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Vili. 

Effect of Interstate Commerce Act of Feb. 4, 1887, and 
the Amendments Thereto Prior to the Hepburn Act 
of June 29, 1906, as Bearing on the General Subject 
of Limiting the Common Law Liability of Common 
Carriers. 

On Feb. 4, 1887, the President approved an act en- 
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titled “An Act to Regulate Commerce” (24 Stat., 379). 
Section 1 of the Act of Feb. 4, 1887, provided, among 
other things, as follows: 

“All charges made for any service rendered or to be 
rendered in the transportation of passengers or property 
as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, or for the re- 
ceiving, delivering, storage, or handling of such property, 
shall be just and reasonable; and every unjust and un- 
reasonable charge for such service is prohibited and 
declared to be unlawful.” Section 6 of the same act 
provided as follows: 

“That every common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act shall print and keep for public inspection 
schedules showing the rates and fares and charges for 
the transportation of passengers and property which any 
such common carrier has established and which are in 
force at the time upon its railroad, as defined by the 
first section of this act. The schedules printed as afore- 
said by any such common carrier shall plainly state the 
places upon its railroad between which property and 
passengers will be carried, and shall contain the classifi- 
cation of freight in force upon such railroad, and shall 
also state separately the terminal charges and any rules 
or regulations which in any wise change, affect, or de- 
termine any part of the aggregate of such aforesaid 
rates, and fares and charges.” 

Said section 6 also provided as follows: 

“And when any such common carrier shall have 
established and published its rates, fares, and charges 
in compliance with the provisions of this section, it 
shall be unlawful for such common carrier to charge, 
demand, or collect, or receive from any person or per- 
sons a greater or less compensation for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property, or for any service in 
connection therewith, than is specified in such published 
schedule of rates, fares and charges as may at the time 
be in force.” 

The act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 855), amended 
section 6 of the Act of Feb. 4, 1887. The parts of sec- 
tion 6 just quoted remained substantially the same after 
being amended, there being merely the omisison of the 
words “upon such railroad’ after the word “force,” which 
omission did not change the meaning. 

In view of the important principle announced by 
Lord Mansfield (April 17, 1769) in the case of Gibbon vs. 
Paynton, 4 Burrows, 2298, and by Mr. Justice Bradley 
(Oct. 20, 1873), in New York Central R. R. Co. vs. Lock- 
wood, 17 Wallace, 357, and Mr. Justice Blatchford (Nov. 
24, 1884), in Hart vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 112 
U. S., 331, that risks assumed may be apportioned to 
the rates, it would seem it ought to have logically fol- 
lowed from the Act of Feb. 4, 1887, and the amendment 
of March 2, 1889, if a common carrier had filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a schedule which not 
only specified the rate, but the limitations on the com- 
mon law liability in conjunction with the transportation 
to which such rate applied, that such limitation became 
a part of and was based on a rate and would be binding 
on the shipper whether also contained in a bill of lading 
or receipt or not. From the foregoing consideration it 
ought also to have logically followed, if a common carrier 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission in con- 


junction with a rate schedule a limitation on the common 
law liability, that a provision of a state statute or con- 
stitution declaring such limitation to be null and void 
would have no application to interstate shipments moving 
under such schedule. In the case of Chicago, Milwaukee 
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& St. Paul Ry. Co. vs. Solan (Jan. 17, 1898), 169 U. S., 
133, the drover’s contract, in consideration of reduced 
rates, contained a provision for liquidated damages in 
the amount of $500.00. The statutes of Iowa, where the 
injury occurred, provided as follows: 


“No contract, receipt, rule or regulation shall exempt 
any corporation engaged in transporting persons or prop- 
erty, by railroad, from liability of a common carrier or 
carrier of passengers, which would exist had no contract, 
receipt, rule or regulation been made or entered into.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States held that 
although this was an interstate shipment the Iowa statute 
rendered void the limitation contained in the carrier’s 
contract. Particular attention is called to the fact that 
it did not affirmatively appear in this case that such 
limitation was contained in any tariff schedule on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was not referred to by the court. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. vs. Hughes, 191 U. S., 477, 
was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
Dec. 7, 1903. Hughes shipped a horse from Albany, 
N. Y., to Cynwyd, Pa., which was killed by the negligence 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The carrier issued a 
bill of lading which recited that in consideration of the 
lower published tariff rate, the value was released to a sum 
not exceeding $100. In an action for the full value of the 
horse the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. set up this provision 
of the bill of lading as a defense to all over $100, but the 
trial court held such provisions to be void by the gen- 
eral public policy of the state of Pennsylvania. The 
case went to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and 
the question was there presented for the first time that 
the law of Pennsylvania should not govern because of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania (in an opinion by Judge Potter, from which 
Judges Mitchell and Brown dissented) denied the con- 
tention and affirmed the judgment, all as reported in 
202 Pa. State Reports, 222. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. then prosecuted a writ of error to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the ground of the denial of a 
federal right given by the Interstate Commerce Act. It 
does not appear affirmatively that the limitation on the 
common law liability of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
releasing the valuation down to $100 was part and parcel 
of any tariff on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Supreme Court of the United States did 
not discuss the question as to whether this would have 
made any difference. The Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the judgment, after citing the Solan 
case, supra, Mr. Justice Day saying (at p. 491): 


“We can see no difference in the application of the 
principle based upon the manner in which the state re- 
quires this degree of care and responsibility, whether 
enacted into a statute or resulting from the rules of law 
enforced in the state courts. The state has a right to 
promote the welfare and safety of those within its juris- 
diction by requiring common carriers to be responsible 
to the full measure of the loss resulting from their 
negligence, a contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This requirement in the case just cited is held not to 
be an unlawful attempt to regulate interstate commerce, 
in. the absence of congressional action providing a dif- 
ferent measure of liability when contracts such as the 
one now before us are made in relation to interstate 
carriage. Its pertinence to the case under consideration 
renders further discussion unnecessary. 
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“The judgment of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania is affirmed.” 

The absolute rigidity of a schedule on file was fixed 
by the Elkins Act, Feb. 19, 1903 (32 Stat., 847), section 
one of which provided, among other things, as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, persons, or 
corporation to offer, grant, or give or to solicit, accept, 
or receive any rebate, concession, or discrimination in 
respect of the transportation of any property in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by any common carrier subject 
to said Act to regulate commerce and the acts amenda- 
tory thereto whereby any such property shall by any 
device whatever be transported at a less rate than that 
named in the tariffs published and filed by such carrier, 
as is required by said Act to regulate commerce and 
the acts amendatory thereto, or whereby any other ad- 
vantage is given or discrimination is practiced. Every 
person or corporation who shall offer, grant, or give or 
solicit, accept or receive any such rebates, concession 
or discrimination shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than one thousand dollars nor more 
than twenty thousand dollars.” 

Said section one of said act further provided, as 
follows: 


“Whenever any carrier files with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or publishes a particular rate under 
the provisions of the Act to regulate commerce or acts 
amendatory thereto, or participates in any rates so filed 
or published, that rate as against such carrier, its offi- 
cers, or agents in any prosecution begun under this act 
shall be conclusively deemed to be the legal rate, and 
any departure from such rate, or any offer to depart 
therefrom, shall be deemed to be an offense under this 
section of this act.” 


IX. 


Effect of the Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906, as Bearing 
on the General Subject of Limiting the Common Law 
Liability of Common Carriers. 


The Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 584), 
wrought vital changes in the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Section 6 of the Hepburn Act provided, among other 
things, as follows: 


“Section 6. That every common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act shall file with the Commission 
created by this act and print and keep open to public 
inspection schedules showing all the rates, fares and 
charges for transportation between different points on its 
own route and between points on its own route and 
points on the route of any other carrier by railroad, by 
pipe line, or by water when a through route and joint 
rate have been established. If no joint rate over the 
through route has been established, the several carriers 
in such through route shall file, print and keep open to 
public inspection as aforesaid, the separately established 
rates, fares and charges applied to the through trans- 
portation. The schedules printed as aforesaid by any 
such common carrier shall plainly state the places be- 


‘tween which property and passengers will be carried, anG 


shall contain the classification of freight in force, and 
shall also state separately all terminal charges, storage 
charges, icing charges, and all other charges which the 
Commission may require, all privileges or facilities 
granted or allowed, and any rules or regulations which 
in any wise change, affect, or determine any part or the 
aggregate of such aforesaid rates, fares and charges, or 
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the value of the service rendered to the passenger, ship- 
per or consignee.” 

Said section 6 further provided as follows: 

“No carrier, unless otherwise provided by this act, 
shall engage or participate in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property, as defined in this act, unless the 
rates, fares and charges upon which the same are trans- 
ported by said carrier have been filed and published in 
accordance with the provisions of this act; nor shall any 
carrier charge or demand or collect or receive a greater 
or less or different compensation for such transportation 
of passengers or property, or for any service in connec- 
tion therewith, between the points named in such tariffs 
than the rates, fares and charges which are ‘specified in 
the tariff filed and in effect at the time; nor shall any 
carrier refund or remit in any manner or by any device 
any portion of the rates, fares, and charges so specified, 
nor extend to any shipper or person any privileges or 
facilities in the transportation of passengers or property, 
except such as are specified in such tariffs; provided, 
that wherever the word ‘carrier’ occurs in this act it 
shall be held to mean ‘common carrier.’ ” 

Said Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906, amended section 
| of the Elkins Act of Feb. 19, 1903, so as to read in 
part as follow: 

“The wilful failure upon the part of any carrier sub- 
ject to said acts to file and publish the tariffs or rates 
and charges as required by said acts, or strictly to ob- 
serve such tariffs until changed according to law, shall 
be a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, the 
corporation offending shall be subject to a fine of not 
less than one thousand dollars nor more than twenty 
thousand dollars for each offense; and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person, persons, or corporation to offer, grant, 
or give, or to solicit, accept or receive any rebate, conces- 
sion, or discrimination in respect to the transportation 
of any property in interstate or foreign commerce by any 
common carrier subject to said Act to regulate commerce 
and the acts amendatory thereof whereby any such prop- 
erty shall by any device whatever be transported at a 
less rate than that named in the tariffs published and 
filed by such carrier, as is required by said Act to regu- 
late commerce and the acts amendatory thereof, or 
whereby any other advantage is given or discrimination 
is practiced. Every person or corporation, whether car- 
rier or shipper, who shall, knowingly, offer, grant, or give, 
or solicit, accept, or receive any such rebates, concession 
or discrimination shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than one thousand dollars nor more 
than twenty thousand dollars.” 

The Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906, also amended 
section 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to read, 
in part, as follows: 

“That the Commission is authorized and empowered, 
and it shall be its duty, whenever, after full hearing upon 
a complaint made as provided in section 13 of this act, 
or upon ‘complaint of any common carrier, it shall be 
of the opinion that any of the rates, or charges whatso- 


ever, demand, charged, or collected by any common Car-: 


rier or carriers, subject to the provisions of this act, for 
the transportation of persons or property as defined in 
the first section of this act, or that any regulations or 
practices whatsoever of such carrier or carriers affecting 
such rates, are unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly dis 
ecriminatory, or unduly preferential or prejudicial, or 
otherwise in violation of any of the provisions of this 
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act, to determine and prescribe what will be the just 
and reasonable rate or rates, charge or charges, to be 
thereafter observed in such case as the maximum to 
be charged; and what regulation or practice in respect 
to such transportation is just, fair, and reasonable to be 
thereafter followed; and to make an order that the car 
rier shall cease and desist from such violation, to the 
extent to which the Commission find the same to exist, 
and shall not thereafter publish, demand, or collect any 
rate or charge for such transportation in excess of the 
maximum rate or charge so prescribed, and shall con- 
form to the regulation or practice so prescribed.” 

The Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906, also supplemented 
section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act by adding 
thereto, what is popularly known as the Carmack Amend- 
ment, as follows: 

“That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
company receiving property for transportation from a 
point in one state to a point in another state shall issue 
a receipt or bill of lading therefor and shall be liable 
to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any common 
carrier, railroad, or transportation company to which 
such property may be delivered or over whose line or 
lines such property may pass, and no contract, receipt, 
rule, or regulation shall exempt such common carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company from the liability 
hereby imposed; provided, that nothing in this section 
shall deprive any holder of such receipt of bill of lading 
of any remedy or right of action which he has under 
existing law. 

“That the common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
company issuing such receipt or bill of lading shall be 
entitled to recover from the common carrier, railroad, or 
transportation company on whose line the loss, damage, or 
injury shall have been sustained the amount of such loss, 
damage, or injury, as it may be required to pay to the 
owners of such property, as may be evidenced by any 
receipt, judgment, or transcript thereof.” 

(To be continued) 


OPPOSE ROUND BALE COTTON 


What is supposed to have been the final hearing in 
the so-called round-bale cotton case was held by Examiner 
Prouty at Galveston on September 23. At the last mo- 
ment the Farmers’ Union of Texas asked leave to in- 
tervene. The points at issue are that because the density 
of the round bale is greater than that of the square 
bale, and would require less equipment upon the part 
of railroads shipping the bales, the round bale people 
ask for a lower rate. The railroads are resisting the ap- 
plication, and it is understood that the farmers resist it 
on the grounds that it tends to establish a monopoly of 
the round bale. 

The compress interests do not directly oppose the 
application because most of the larger compresses will 
be able to equip their establishments for compressing 
cotton to a density equal to that of the round bale, though 
the smaller compresses, perhaps, will be unable to do so. 
The farmers fear that if this rate is granted it will give 
such an advantage to the round bale cotton that the round 
bale press will shortly supplant every other press, and 
that the corporation owning the round bale press will be 
able to dictate terms of compressing and control the gin 
business and virtually form a monopoly of cotton buying. 
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B. & O. OFFICIALS GET TOGETHER 


| President Willard Tells of Future Plans and 
Declares an Increase of Rates Needed 
to Maintain Efficiency 








The second staff meeting of officials of the Baltimore 

& Ohio Railroad system, including the Baltimore & Ohio, 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Cincinnati, Hamilton & 

Dayton, Staten Island and the Sandy Valley and Elk Horn 

nes, opened at Deer Park, Md., September 22, with an 

ittendance of about 300 railroad men. The officials are 

iembers of the operating, transportation, engineering and 
echanical departments. 

The meeting was arranged in order that there might 

a general discussion of the affairs of the Baltimore 

Ohio system, its policies and its operating problems 

the executive officers and the men who are charged 

vith the responsibility of conducting the affairs of the 

rganization. 


President Daniel 


With President Daniel Willard and his executive staff, 
neluding Vice-President A. W. Thompson, the chief op- 
erating officer; Chief Engineer Stuart, General Managers 
Galloway and Loree of the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton lines, respectively; General Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power Clark and their official ‘families present, the 
headquarters of the railroad were moved temporarily to 
Deer Park. 

A few months after Mr. Willard became president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio and allied companies he called a 
; meeting in order to confer with his fellow officials as to 
3 the needs of the property and also to outline the policy 
3 of the management in its dealings with the general public. 
; At that time Mr. Willard placed the needs as he saw them 
before the officials and told them what he considered 
should be done and the amount of money which should 
be spent in placing the road in position to handle its con- 
stantly increasing traffic and in equipping it for future 
development. The program outlined at that time was 
entered upon, so that the present meeting was called to 
discuss the railroad and its problems from the angle which 
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it presents after the large expenditures have been made. 

Since that staff meeting there has been expended in 
betterments on the Baltimore & Ohio system $100,000,000. 
Miles of new track have been constructed, mountains have 
been torn away to provide low grades, tunnels have been 
eliminated, safety appliances have been installed and hun- 
dreds of passenger cars and locomotives of all types as 
well as thousands of freight cars have been added to the 
service. 

The most significant result of this large expenditure 
for new facilities is shown in the earnings of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad for the last fiscal year, which were 
in excess Of $101,000,000 gross, so that at this meeting 
the president of the company outlined to his official family 
the plans for handling the enormous business which pro- 
duces such revenue and defined questions of efficient and 
official service. 


The president told the officials that he wanted each 
one to consider himself an assistant to the president, and 
that they would discuss matters intimately as between 
chief and assistant. Mr. Willard cast a _ retrospective 


Family. 


glance at the Baltimore & Ohio of three years ago, before 
program of improvements was undertaken, tracing 
step by step the expansion of the railroad’s facilities, the 
growth of the company’s business and the problems which 
have confronted the management, as well as the Ameri- 
can railroads as a whole, during that time. Every phase 
of railroad operation came in for a part of the discussion 

-the question of credit and its relation to securing funds 
for improvements, public relations, economy and efficiency 
of operations were taken up. 


the 


In referring to the improvements which have been 
made to the Baltimore & Ohio since the last meeting 
was held, Mr. Willard called attention to the fact that 
the company has spent some $40,000,000 in the betterment 
of the physical condition of the property, with about 
$10,000,000 under way and $47,000,000 in the purchase of 
new equipment, station improvements and other work 
which brings total expenditure close to $100,000,000. He 
further stated that, with favorable conditions obtaining, 
the hope of the management is to continue this program 
at the rate of $15,000,000 annually for the next five years, 
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provided that larger expenditures might be made if con- 
ditions justified. 
Improvements to System. 

_ Pointing to the benefits of the improvements which 
have been made, the chief executive said that the road 
is in such shape now that a train running between Chi- 
cago and the Atlantic seaboard can be operated with an 
economy which compares favorably with the performance 
of other lines and over a route of easy grades. In taking 
up what properly may be termed the railroad question, 
Mr. Willard told his audience of the new problems con- 
stantly coming before the railroads for solution, entailing 
large expenditures of funds, the increase in wages which 
have been granted the railroad employes undér agreements 
and by arbitration proceedings, the added burdens of 
legislative enactments, higher taxes and greater costs of 
materials and supplies of all kinds. 

Applying the wage increases to the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Mr. Willard said that the result of such movements during 
the past three years has brought about a condition to-day 
where the pay is approximately $5,000,000 a year greater, 
the number of employes being equal, than three years 
ago, and this, he said, did not take into consideration 
the demands of the conductors and trainmen now being 
settled by arbitration. Taxes, he said, increased about 
$740,000 last year, and this year they would likely in- 
crease $1,000,000. This meant that there would be an 
increase of $10,000,000 in expenses before any considera- 
tion could be given to the application of net earnings to 
interest requirements. This increase in expenses was 
wholly independent of the rights of stockholders. 


B. & O. Stock Worth Par. 


Mr. Willard stated that the stock of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Co. to-day represents an investment of 100 cents 
on every dollar. Drawing a parallel between the rail- 
roads and other business enterprises, the speaker com- 
pared the rate of interest obtainable through investment 
in industrial and manufacturing securities and pointed 
to the fact that the railroads, in order to retain their 
position in the eyes of the investing public, must bear 
evidence of the stability of their securities from an invest- 
ment standpoint. 

In defining policy of the Baltimore & Ohio on the 
question of dividend and rates of interest, the president 
said the policy is not one of striving to increase the divi- 
dend rate above 6 per cent, but that any margin increase 
of surplus above this amount is returned to the property 
in the form of betterments. With such a situation pre- 
vailing it. was stated that the plan would be to increase 
maintenance expenditures by providing heavy rail, putting 
in stone ballast, making station improvements, etc. 

Summing up the railroad situation, Mr. Willard stated 
as his belief that the hope of the railroads for the future 
is to be found through an increase of rates for services 
performed, and acting on this belief the eastern railroads 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to make a horizontal raise of 5 per cent in 
existing rates, which action was taken in view of a de- 
cision handed down by the Commission. Stating that he 
had every confidence in the outcome of the matter, Mr. 
Willard told his auditors that if for any reason there 
should be a failure on the part of the government author- 
ities to grant the increase, the railroads would be in ex- 
actly the same position as the head of a household de- 
siring to make improvements, but lacking sufficient funds. 
It would mean, figuratively, that instead of putting on a 
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new roof the leak would be patched and instead of ra 
newing the fence the pickets would be repaired. 


Talks of Community of Interests. 


Taking up another phase of the railroad question, Mr. 
Willard spoke of the close community of interest which 
should exist between a railroad system and its patrons, 
the railroads being semi-public institutions from which 
the public has the right to demand and receive satisfac- 
tory service and which, in turn, have the right to expect 
fair treatment from the people. He also touched upon 
the importance of strict discipline being maintained in the 
transportation organizations, both in the interest of the 
public and the company. 

“When I was running an engine the importance of 
strict discipline was recognized,” he said; “I realized it 
as trainmaster and superintendent, and my whole experi- 
ence since convinced me of its paramount importance.” 

He impressed upon his fellow officials the importance 
of treating all employes in the service in the light of 
absolute fairness and justice, and this he believed insures 
the greatest efficiency of operation. 

The president stated that efficiency means economy 
Efficiency in the operation of trains and the handling of 
tonnage means reduced cost of transportation, and in this 
connection he pointed to the rise in the average train 
loading on the Baltimore & Ohio system, which to-day 
averages 680 tons, or an jncrease of 50 per cent in three 
years. Economy in the use of material and supplies 
also means efficiency, and such apparently trivial items 
as the saving of a single shovelful of coal by a locomotive 
fireman on each mile run would mean a large saving to 
the company in its fuel bills. 

In closing his address Mr. Willard told the officials 
that he expected their strongest co-operation in having 
the Baltimore & Ohio system regarded as safe to travel 
over, prompt to ship over and in having the public under- 
stand that the management wants the communities it 
serves to regard the company as a friend of the patrons 
at all times and also to work toward such ends that the 
investing public will look upon the property as offering 
the possibilities of sound investment. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building. Washington, D. C. 
By an order entered September 23 in I. & S. Docket 


No. 272, the Commission further suspended from October 
3 until April 3 item No. 165-A of supplement No. 10 to 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. tariff I. C. C. No. 
7319. 

The item, which was originally suspended from June 
5 until October 3, contains advanced rates for the trans- 
portation of condensed or evaporated milk when shipped 
in glass or stoneware packed in barrels, boxes or crates; 
in bulk in kits, kegs or barrels; in cans, jacketed, or in 
railroad shipping cans, straight or mixed carloads, be- 
tween points in [llinois and Wisconsin. 


By an order entered September 29 in I. & S. Docket 
No. 316, the Commission suspended from October 1 until 
January 29 schedules contained in the following tariffs: 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.: 

Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. A-820. 

Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A-1488. 

Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. A-1965. 

Supplement No. 1 to l. C. C. No. A-2221. 
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Supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. A-2323. I. C. C. No. 
4-2711, I. C. C. 2713, 1. C. C. No. 2714, I. C. C. 2715, I. C. C. 
No. A-2716, 1. C. C. No. A-2717, I. C. C. No. A-2719, I. C. C. 
No. A-2720, I. C. C. No. A-2728. 

Supplement No. 143 to I. C. C. No. 5650. 

Norfolk & Western Railway Co.: 

Supplement No. 40 to I. C. C. No. 4440. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway: 

Supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. A-2800. 

Southern Railway Co.: 

Supplement No. 36 to I. C. C. No. A-3500. 

The schedules contain proposed advances in class and 
commodity rates from Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Va., and other points taking Virginia Cities’ 
rates to Vicksburg, Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Macon, West 
Point, Atlanta, Ga., and other southern points. The ad- 
vance in class rates amount to as much as 7 cents per 
100 pounds in some instances. 

The present and proposed rates to Atlanta, Ga., in 
cents per 100 pounds, are: 


Clas®* «teetawes «sts .“& @&-& Bs ABeDdD EE B}F 
Proposed rates..... 84 79 64 52 43 40 24 34 28 27 45 55 55 
Present rates ..... 80 76 62 50 41 37 24 34 28 27 45 55 55 
INCFEABE. 2.22000 6.487 S: Ars 
*Per barrel. 





By an order entered September 23 in I. & S. Docket 
No. 273 the Commission further suspended from October 
{ until April 4 item No. 1392-A of supplement No. 7 to 
Leland’s I. C. C. No. 958 and supplement No. 7 to Morris’ 
1 C. C. No. 361. 

The item involved, originally suspended from June 7 
until October 4, proposed to advance rates on packing- 
house products originating at or destined to -points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma by the withdrawal 
of fourth class rating thereon. 





By an order entered September 29 in I. & S. Docket 
No. 317 the Commission suspended from October 2 until 
January 13 item No, 3504-B, supplement No. 26 to Leland’s 
I. C. C. No. 930. 

The suspended item contains advances in rates on 
cottonseed hulls, in carloads, from Beaumont, East Beau- 
mont and Houston, Tex., to New Orleans and other points 
in Louisiana located on the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railroad. 

These advances range from one-half to 4% cents per 
100 pounds. The present rate to New Orleans, for ex- 
ample, is 8.5 cents and the proposed rate is 13 cents per 
100 pounds. 





By an order entered September 25, in I. & S. No. 313, 
the Commission suspended from September 28 until Janu- 
ary 26 the operation of schedules in Supplement No. 12 
to the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. tariff, I. C. C. No. 
A-2159. 

It was proposed by the suspended schedules to can- 
cel rates applicable on shipments of uncompressed cot- 
ton and cotton linters moving from Arkansas points to 
Little Rock, Morrilton and Conway, Ark., to be concen- 
trated and compressed at those points and reshipped to 
interstate points. This would have the effect of com- 
pelling shippers to forward cotton to Fort Smith and 
Van Buren, Ark., for concentration and compression. 





By an order entered September 23 in I. & S. Docket 
No. 271 the Commission further suspended from October 
3 until April 3 item No. 753-A of supplement No. 4 to 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. I. C. C. No. 7409. 

The item involved, the operation of which was origi- 
nally suspended from June 5 until October 3, advances 


the rate applicable on paper, C. L., from Milwaukee and 
Manitowoc, Wis., to Kaukauna, Wis., which rate is one 
of the factors employed in making through rates to the 
latter point from points in the East. 





By an order dated September 27 in I. & S. Docket 
No. 315, the Commission suspended from September 30 
until January 28 items published in the following tariffs: 

C. C. McCain, agent: 

Supplement No. 14 to I. C. 

Supplement No. 22 to I. C. 

Eugene Morris, agent: 

Supplement No. 14 to I. C. 

Supplement No. 22 to I. C. 

R. H. Countiss, agent: 

Supplement No. 14 to LC. C. No. 952. 

Supplement No. 22 to I. C. C. No. 950 

Under present tariff provisions gasoline engines, and 
parts, may be included with shipments of windmills and 
windmill parts and forwarded in mixed carloads at a 
commodity rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds, from Chicago to 
San Francisco and other California terminals. The sus- 
pended items propose to continue in effect the rate above 
stated upon shipments of windmills and windmill parts, 
in carloads, but do not permit gasoline engines to be 
forwarded in the same car at tat rate. The carload 
rate on the latter from Chicago is $1.40 per 100 pounds, 
and the less-carload rate is $3.40 per 100 pounds. Ship- 
ments from other points would be affected in a like 


PERSONAL 


E. B. Webb has been appointed general agent 
the Western Maryland Railway at Chicago, Ill, with 
office 604 Merchants Loan & Trust Building, in place 
of J. I. Hazzard, resigned. 

W. C. Thoms, commercial agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral at Toledo and president of the Toledo Transportation 
Club, has resigned the latter office by reason of his ap- 
pointment to a position in the office of the general man- 
ager at Detroit. 

E. D. Ryan, traffic manager of the Milburn Wagon 
Co., Toledo, was elected president of the Toledo Trans- 
portation Club at a special meeting held in Toledo on 
September 6. Mr. Ryan will fill out the unexpired term, 
owing to the recent removal of W. C. Thoms,, former 
president of the Toledo Transportation Club to .Detroit. 


The following appointments are effective Sept. 25, 
1913: H. R. Wilson has been appointed commercial 
agent, New Orleans Great Northern, with office at’ room 
509 Millsaps Building, Jackson, Miss., vice J. J. Stevens, 
resigned to accept service with another company. A. G. 
Ball has been appointed commercial agent, with office 
at 705 Gravier street, New Orleans, La. The office of 
soliciting freight and passenger agent is abolished. 

F. N. Carle, advertising manager, General Vehicle 
Co., has accepted the appointment of master of trans- 
portation for the coming convention of the Electric Ve- 
hicle Association of America, to be held in Chicago on 
October 27 and 28. Mr. Carle is hoping to arrange for 
a special train from New York for the convenience of 
those who will attend the convention from the East. 

S. J. O’Regan, assistant traffic manager, Merchants’ 
Freight Traffic Association, has resigned to accept the 
position of traffic manager for M. Piowaty & Sons, 63 
South Water street, Chicago. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 
in this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 


ing to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring Immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Carrier Not Bound by Shipper’s Notice to Collect Freight. 


Connecticut.—“In May, 1907, we made‘a shipment to 
a party in Washington, D. C., forwarded charges ‘Collect.’ 
The railroad company here at this late date report that 
the shipment has been delivered, but that they did not 
collect the charges, and are demanding that we permit 
them to issue correction to their billing, making charges 
‘Prepaid,’ and collect from us. Consignees are now in- 
solvent and as the shipment was f. o. b. destination, we 
do not care to stand these charges, as it should have 
been collected from consignees on delivery of shipment. 
Will you please advise as to what ruling, if any, has been 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard 
to collecting charges on a shipment of this character?” 

The act requires, and the Commission has held, that 
the carrier must collect and the party legally responsible 
must pay the lawfully established rates, and that it is 
the duty of the carrier to exhaust its legal remedies in 
order to collect the same from the party legally responsi- 
ble therefor. The Commission, however, is without au- 
thority to determine which party, the consignor or con- 
signee, is legally liable for the freight, as this is a ques- 
tion for the courts. See rules 96 and 314, Conference 
Rulings, Bulletin No. 6. 

The courts hold that when goods are sent with in- 
structions not to deliver them until they are paid for, the 
earrier becomes the agent of the shipper of the goods 
to receive such payment, and a delivery under such cir- 
cumstances, without requiring such payment, would make 
the carrier liable for conversion. Such shipments are 
commonly known as C. O. D. goods. But where the words 
amounted only to a request of the carrier to collect, and 
the carrier’s acceptance did not create a contract not 
to deliver unless the price was paid, it is not liable. The 
law is the same with the collection of freight charges. 
A carrier may hold either shipper or consignee for the 
payment of the freight, and, while a carrier in the case 
in question might be chargeable with laches in failing 
to collect the freight at an earlier date, yet if the statute 
of limitations in your state has not barred the action, it 
would seem that an action would lie against you. 

% as * 
Contributing Liability Between Water and Rail Carriers. 

Colorado.—““‘We do a large crockery business and over 
99 per cent of the foreign manufactured goods we pur- 
chase in this country. The firms from whom we purchase 
instead of carrying the goods in stock and shipping from 
their establishments, place our order with the factory. 
The factory ships to the firm from whom we buy at the 
port of entry where delivery is taken from the steamship 
company, charges and duty paid and the goods cleared. 
If the shipment is in apparent good order, the packages 
are delivered to the inland carriers and a new Dill of 
lading issued consigning the goods to us. The invoice 
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of these shippers invariably carries the notation that they 
will not be responsible for any breakage, and at different 
times, when we have taken the matter up with them, 
they took the stand that a clear receipt from the inland 
earrier relieved them of responsibility. While 1t is true 
that we, as the consignee, pay the foreign charges 
whether computed in the price of each article or shown 
separately on the invoice, yet we have no control over 
the ocean carriage and the goods do not become our 
property until they are receipted for by the inland car 
rier. The domestic carriers have a so-called freight claim 
agents’ agreement that they will only pay 50 per cent 
of any damage, alleging the ocean carrier is equally 
liable, owing to the concealed nature of the damage and 
because of their inability to get the steamship company 
to join them in prorating the loss, they insist on the 
consignee assuming 50 per cent. 

“Does the terminating of ocean carriage and change 
of ownership relieve the shipper? Can the ocean carriage 
be held a part of the contract from the port to destina 
tion? Can consignee be bound by any freight claim 
agents’ rule when it is designed to force him to assume 
a half of the loss through the carriers’ inability to secure 
assistance from the steamship lines?” 

In “straight” consignments, the title to the goods 
passes from the consignor to the consignee immediately 
upon delivery thereof to the initial carrier for transporta 
tion, and the latter should be treated by the carrier as 
the absolute owner until it has notice to the contrar) 
But whether the title did or did not pass at such time, it 
is clear that the ownership changed when the goods 
reached the port of entry and were accepted by the con 
signee at that point for rail transportation beyond. If 
the consignor can prove that the goods were completel) 
and safely packed and in good order when delivered to 
the initial carrier, he would be relieved from any liability 
for damages resulting after the change in ownership 
whether the same occurred over the water or the rail 
route. 

The ocean carriage is not a part of the through trans 
portation from port of entry to final destination, if the 
original contract was a bill of lading stipulating for car 
riage from original port to port of entry only, and at the 
latter port it was accepted by consignee and rebilled to 
final destination under another contract. 

The consignee is not bound by any freight claim 
agent’s rule which restricts his recovery to one-half of 
the loss if the loss occurred through causes for which 
the carrier was liable and the consignee was not a part) 
to such agreement. The ordinary purpose of such a rule 
is to divide the risks between carrier and owner, where 
on account of the concealed nature of the loss, it is 
difficult for the owner to prove over what line the loss 
actually occurred. The burden of proving a loss or dam 
age is unquestionably upon the owner. He must prove 
that when the goods were delivered to the carrier they 
were in good order, that when delivered at destination 
they were in a damaged condition. Evidence showing 
that the article called for by the invoice was completely 
and safely packed and so delivered for transportation, and 
that the same was lost or damaged when received from 
destination agent, creates the presumption that such loss 
or damage occurred while the article was in the posses 
sion of the carrier. However, when the shipment is a 
through one, moving over different lines, and when the 
Carmack Amendment of the Act does not apply, it is 
necessary for the owner to prove over which line the 
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damage actually occurred. A clear bill of lading and a 
clear delivery receipt furnish nothing more than prima 
facie evidence, which can be set aside by the real facts 
developed through investigation by shipper, consignee or 
earrier. This is the situation with the certificate of the 
appraiser, which is only prima facie evidence of the 
goods arriving at its store in good condition, and of the 
exemption of liability of the ocean carrier. 

A water carrier transporting a shipment from a port 
in Europe to a port in the United States, not being sub- 
iect to the Act to regulate commerce, is not affected by 
the Carmack Amendment thereto, making the initial car- 
ier liable for loss or damage occurring over the lines of 
its connections. It is, therefore, not bound to assume 
responsibility for safe carriage further than the terminus 
of its own line, and it is for these reasons, and the diffi- 
culty that the owner has in his proof as to the route over 
which the shipment was damaged, that carriers endeavor 
to put in force their rules restricting payments of such 
shipments to 50 per cent of the damage alleged to have 
esulted. 
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Gifts From Shippers to Carriers’ Employes Not Prohibited 
by Act. 






lowa.—"I understand that there is an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling making it unlawful for any 
corporation or partnership to give a present to a railroad 
employe; for instance, giving agents and switching crews 
turkeys at Christmas time. If possible, I wish you would 
answer this through your publication, and tell me how 
| can obtain copy of this ruling.” 

We are not familiar with any such ruling, or with 
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Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the publication during the 
preceding week. 







October 4—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Pugh: 
5974—Buffalo Coal Storage Co. vs. San Antonio & A. P. Ry 
Co. et al. 
6993—Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 
et al. 
October 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Elder: 
; 5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 


October 6—Danville, Va.—Special Examiner Mackley: 
5027—City of Danville, Va., vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 6—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Pugh 
5964— Woolworth, F. W., Co. vs. Old Dom. S. S. Co. et al 


October 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6722—Stephan, D. E., vs. C. & P. Telephone Co. 

. 4262—In the matter of the investigation of alleged unreason- 
able rates and practices involved in the transportation of 
live stock, packing house products and fresh meats from 
various southwestern points to packing houses and from 
thence to various destinations. 

5195—R. R. Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 

i. & S. 270—Scrap iron rates between Duluth, Minn., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., and other points. 


October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 242—Chicago switching charges. 
5273—Pridham, R. W., vs. So. Pac. et al. 


October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
§800—Wichita Business Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
5441—Iowa & Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
§733—Colonial Navigation Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 202—Advances on lumber and other commodities from 
Oregon, Washington and other states to eastern points. 
5036—Empire Coke Co. vs. Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
§822—Hammerschmidt & Franzen Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
i. & S. No. 225—Detroit switching charges. 
October 13—Joplin, Mo.—Special Examiner Marshall: 
*5876—Commercial Club of Joplin, Mo., vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. 







vs. West Shore R. R. Co 
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any provisions of the act that would authorize the same. 
The act prohibits a carrier from demanding, collecting, or 
receiving a greater or less or different compensation for 
transporting than that named in its tariffs in effect at 
the time. It prohibits the rebating or refunding te any 
person in any manner, or by any device whatsoever, any 
part of the lawful charges so collected. (Rule 221 (a), 
Conference Rulings, Bulletin No. 6.) Neither is the act 
restrictive in its provisions of departure from an estab- 
lished rate, but is violated if any other advantage is 
given to a shipper whereby a discrimination is practiced. 
(U. S. vs. Vacuum Oil Co., 153 Fed. Rep., 598.) A rebate 
may be effected by what is equivalent to cash just as suc- 
cessfully as when paid in cash. (In re Wharfage Charges 
at Galveston, 23 1. C. C., 535.) A carrier which profits 
by the transaction of rebating, may be held punishable’ 
by fine when practiced by its agent to whom it has in- 
trusted authority to act in the matter of rate making. 
(New York Cent. vs. U. S., 212 U. S., 481.) 

But the essence of the offense is that the shipper re- 
ceives some rebate or concession or privilege, whereby 
the cost to him is directly or indirectly enhanced or 
reduced, or enjoys some facility in transportation other 
than those specified in the carrier’s tariffs. The act 
does not expressly prohibit, and does not seem to have 
for its purpose, the offering or making of gifts from the 
shipper to carrier’s employes, especially so when the 
same are not made a condition for any allowance or 
privilege in transportation of property that are prohibited 
by the act. Should, however, a gift be made as a device 
by which to secure a concession or privilege, and know- 
ingly accepted by the carrier’s agent, a violation of the 
act would result. 





Docket of The Commission 


res Flour Mills Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R, Co 
et al. 

October 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Special Examiner Boyle: 
*5849—Inman, Akers & Inman et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


*5748—Campbell, R. O., Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 
October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 252—Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co., rate cancellation. 
October 15—Macon, Ga.—Special Examiner Boyle: 
*5489—Freight Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of Macon, 
Ga., vs. Macon D. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 15—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 


October 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Marshall: 

*l. & S. No, 282—Lumber rates from points in Ark., La., Mo., 
Okla, & Texas, also Memphis, Tenn., to points in lowa and 
other states. 

October 16—Columbus, Ga.—Special Examiner Boyle: 

*5532—Columbus Board of Trade, in behalf of Chas. A. Mor- 
gan, vs. So. Ry. Co. 

*5721—Joseph, Dan, Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 

oe Iron Works Co. vs. Vicks., S. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


*5693—Ramsey Wheeler Co, vs. 8S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5269—Texarkana Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
ee Thos. W., & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
5375—Norman Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Special Examiner Boyle: 

*5593—Oheney Marble White Lime Co. vs. LL & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

*5867—Standard Steel Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. et al 

*5999—Alabama Red Cedar Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 


October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5419—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. A. T. & 8S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
a Creek Coal Co. et al. vs. Kanawha & Mich. Ry. 
0. et al. 


October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4677—Pemecky Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Tex. et ai 
4768—Griffing, W. A., et al’ vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
5601—Jenkins & Co. et al. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
one Merchants Assn. of Mont, et al. vs. Nor. Pac, Co 
et al. 
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§206—Yegan Bros, vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
6650—Charles Becker (Wisconsin Coal Co.) vs. Pere M. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
§447—Cheek, C. T. & Sons et al. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 20—Oral Argument of Docket 5354 in the matter of 
Practices and Regulations Governing the Issuance, Sale and 
Exchange of Mileage Books, assigned for Washington, is 
canceled. Assignment of oral argument of the above entitled 
proceeding forwarded under date of September 18 is in 
error and this case was assigned before the Commission in 
May, 1913, and now stands submitted for decision. 


October 20—Mobile, Ala.—Special Examiner Boyle: 

*5899—Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League et 
al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 

October 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Special Examiner Marshall: 

*1. & S. No. 311—Rates on bananas from New Orleans, La., 
Galveston, Tex., and other gulf ports to Topeka, Kan., Lin- 
coln and Beatrice, Neb. 

*Fourth Section Application Nos. 2176 and 639. 

*5207—Topeka Traffic Assn. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. 

*6053—Wichita Produce Co, et al. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

*4794—Massie & Pierce Lumber Co. et al. vs. Norf. & West. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

October 20—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*l1. & S. No. 279—Rates on potash and other commodities from 
North Atlantic seaboard points to Cincinnati, O., and other 
points. 

October 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*4792—Plymouth Coal Co, vs. P. R. R. Co, et al. 

*4806—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
§278—Spring Coal Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 603, 682 and 4475. 


October 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5425—National Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
5626—Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 
5734—Huerfano Coal Co, et al. vs. Colo. & So. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5655—Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. R. l. & P. Ry. Co. 
5771—Wausau Advancement Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
October 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 
*5638—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 
*5905—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: _ 
i, & S. 217—Storage charges in Central Freight Assn. terr. 
i. & S. 264—Fabrication in transit charges. 
5596—Lowee Coast Growers’ & Shippers’ Assn. vs. Am. Ex. 
Co. et al. 
§599—Kenner Truck Growers’ Assn. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


et lo 

5595—New Orleans Vegetable Growers’, Merchants’ and Ship- 
pers’ Assn. vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

5600—Roseland Truck Farmers’ Assn. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

October 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1277—Carl Eichenberg vs. So. Pac. Co. et al. 

§484—-Enns Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co, et al. 

5777—Lake Superior Paper Co. vs. D. 9. S. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 

5572—Campbell’s Creek Coal Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
5584—Campbell’s Creek R. R. Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 

5651—Dickinson, H. C., et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

October 24—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*5917—Margle, G. B., Co. et al. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

October 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Special Examiner Boyle: 

*6082—-New Orleans Cotton Exchange et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. 

October 28—Louisville, Ky.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*1,. & S. 30i—Rates on ground crude phosphate rock in pack- 
ages from Evansville, Ind., to points in Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio and other states. 

*5508—Louisville Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

October 30—Cincinnati, O.—Special Examiner Gaddess: 

*Fourth Section Applications asking authority to continue 
lower rates on sugar from New Orleans and other points 
taking the same rates to Ohio River crossings, Memphis, 
Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo., than to intermediate stations. 

October 31—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Marble: 

*5393—-National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co. 

November 3—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*1. & S. No. 286—Wheat rates from Oklahoma points to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and other points. 

November 4—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*6021—Crowdus Brothers et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

November 5—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*6068—Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. Ark., La, & Gulf 
Ry. Co. et al. 

November 6—Wichita, Kan.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*1. & S. 308—Rates on canned apples from points in Wash. 
and other states to eastern destinations. 

*5830—Wichita Business Assn. vs. K. C., M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 7—Wichita, Kan.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*5978—Wichita Business Assn. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 8—Wichita, Kan.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*5819—Wichita Business Assn. vs. Clinton, Okla. & W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

*6034—Daves & Daves Grain Co. vs. Midland Valley R. R. Co. 
et al. 

November 11—Helena, Mont.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 

*5673—Lindsay & Co., Ltd., vs. Wells, Fargo & Co. et al. 
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*5825—Lindsay & Co. et al. vs. Northern Express Co. et al. 
*5972—Lindsay-Walker Co. vs. Adams Express Co. 
November 12—Helena, Mont.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 
*5757—Lindsay-Walker Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
*5866—Lindsay-Walker Co. et al. vs. Sou Pac. Co. et al. 


November 14—Helena, Mont.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 
*5882—Northwest Coal Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
*5982—-Lindsay Walker Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et a 


November 17—Minneapolis, Minn.—Special Examiner Guthein 
*5848—Bracket, C. S., Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Express Co. 
*6090—Fitzsimmons Palmer Co. vs. Adams Express Co. et a 
November 17—Santa Fe, N. M.—Commissioner Clements: 
5571—-State Corporation Commission of N. M. vs. A. T. & 
November 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Special Examiner Gutheim 
*5969—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al 
*6047—Drake Marble & Tile Co. vs. Nor. Pac, Ry. Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 6120. McKeen Motor Car Co., of Omaha, Neb., vs. St 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. ‘et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive charges for transporta- 
tion of one railway motor car on its own wheels from Mus 
kogee, Okla., to Omaha, as compared with charges for the 
corresponding movement in opposite direction. Cease and 
desist order asked for, maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 6122. American Motor Car Co., Brockton, Mass., vs. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. et al. 

Against the rate of one and one-half times first class on 
motor cycles west of the Mississippi River. Ask for the es 
tablishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 6127. Commercial Club, Metropolis, Ill., vs. Illinois Centra! 
et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on logs and lumber 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana and Missis 
sippi territory and an undue discrimination in favor of lum- 
ber manufacturers at Cairo, IIL, a point on the north bank 
of the Ohio as is Metropolis, in that, particularly, two cents 
are added to the Paducah rate on logs going to Metropolis 
while the addition to the Paducah rate on logs going to 
Cairo, Ill., is only one cent. Demands just and reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates and such other relief as the 
Commission may order. 

No. 6129. Milliken Refining Co. vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Against rates of 73c and 7lc per 100 lbs. on petroleum and 
its products from Vinita, Okla., to Winnipeg, Manitoba, as 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Ask for a 
rate of not to exceed 61c as maxima and reparation. 

No. 6130. Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. and Louisiana Western 

Alleges that insistence of defendants that they shall accept 
“shippers’ load and count” bill of lading for rice loaded at 
mills in Louisiana is an undue preference for Texas mills 
on the lines of the respondents and an unjust and unreason- 
able regulation for which there is ne warrant in their tariffs 
Demands a cease and desisi order. 


No. 6131. Buick Motor Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 
Southern Kansas Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $2.50 per cwt. on automobiles from 
Amarillo, Tex., to Oklahoma City, Okla. Ask for the estab- 
lishment of the same rates as are in effect via competitive 
lines and reparation. 


No. 6132. Texas Co., Houston, Tex., vs. Chicago & Northwest- 
ern R. R. Co. 

Excessive rates on fuel oil] from Casper, Wyo., to Lincoln, 
Neb. Ask for rates not in excess of the fuel coal rates and 
for reparation. 

No. 3133. Otis Mfg. Co., New Orleans, La., vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory carload ratings on 
mahogany from New Orleans to points in Michigan and 
Indiana. Ask for the establishment of rate not to exceed 
26 cents per 100 pounds or such other rates as the Commis- 
sion may deem to be just and reasonable and reparation. 

No. 3134. Morley Bros. & Co. et al., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 55 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
bananas from New Orleans and Mobile to Bristol, as un- 
reasonable, unjust and excessive. Ask: for a rate of 42 cents 
from Mobile and of 47 cents from New Orleans and repara- 
tion. 

No. 3135. Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. Central Vermont 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory provisions govern- 
ing the shipment of granite from points in Vermont to Ne- 
braska destinations. Ask for an order compelling change in 
loading requirements. 

No. 3136. Hartlev & Co. vs. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on wool in the grease 
between Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass. Asks for rate 
not to exceed § cents on wool in the grease and of not to ex- 
ceed 10 cents on wool tops, any quantity. and for reparation. 

No. 3137. Rockford (Ill.) Lumber & Fuel Co. vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 14 cents on maple lumber trimmings from 
Wells, Mich., to Rochelle, Ill., as being excessive, unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for the establishment of maxima rates and 
reparation. 

No. 6138. Meridian (Miss.) Fertilizer Co. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $3.56 on phosphate rock from Centerville 
and Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., to Shreveport; La., as being ex- 
cessive, unreasonable and unjust. Demand cease and desist 
order, the establishment of maxima rates and reparation. 
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MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


Abstracts of unreported opinions are furnished The Traffic 
World through the courtesy of the Commission. Since January 
i these opinions have not been printed. Mimeograph copies 
are furnished to the parties in interest and to no others. 
Copies cannot be secured by writing to the Commission. 


Unreported Opinion No. 184, Case No. 4853. Higgins & Mc- 
Grath vs. C., B. & Q. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Sept. 23, 1912. 
Decided June 3, 1913. Rate on flour from Dickinson, N. D., to 
Kirby and Thermopolis, Wyo., not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. s 

Unreported Opinion No. A185, Case No. 5205. yallatin 
Lumber Co. vs. C., B. & Q. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted April 22, 
1913. Decided June 3, 1913. Rate for the transportation of coal 
from Gebo, Wyo., to Bozeman, Mont., not shown to have been 
inreasonable. Complaint dismissed. . 

Unreported Opinion No. A186, Case No. 4403. Frank Bul- 
ard vs. ©. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted April 18, 1912. 
Decided June 3, 1913. Rates for the transportation of baled 
hay and straw, C. L., from Beloit, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A187, Case No. 4131. Gale Oil Co. 
vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Sept. 8, 1912. Decided 
june 3, 1913. Reparation awarded in sum to be hereafter fixed 
1eccount of umreasonable rates on petroleum and products in 
carload lots from Kansas points to Ft. Smith, Little Rock and 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Unreported Opinion No. A188, Case No. 5228. Portland Gold 
Mining Co. vs. Pere M. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted March 16, 
1913. Decided June 3, 1913. Rates not found unreasonable for 
the transportation of mining salts west of the Mississippi River 
when from Midland, Mich., to Victor, Colo. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A189, Case No. 4850. Idleman Bros, 
Co. vs. C., I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Dec. 10, 1912. De- 
cided June 3, 1912. Rates for the transportation of C. L. ship- 
ment of whiskey from Louisville, Ky., to Cheyenne, Wyo., not 
found to have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A190, Case No. 5407. Northwestern 
Marble & Tile Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al., and Case 
No. 5407, Sub Docket No. 1, Same vs. C. Gt. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
Submitted Feb. 25, 1913. Decided June 5, 1913. Rate of 21c 
per 100 lbs. for the transportation of rough stone or marble 
from Carthage, Mo., to Minneapolis, Minn., not shown to have 
been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A191, Case No. 5367. Bradbury 
Marble Co. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co. Submitted April 7, 1913. 
Decided June 5, 1913. Rates for the transportation of C.°L. 
shipments of marble from St. Louis, Mo., to Oklahoma City, 
Okla., assessed in accordance with published tarif rates. Rates 
not shown to have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A192, Case No. 5319. Condie-Neale 
Glass Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. Case No. 5319, 
Sub Docket 1, Same vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Feb. 
20, 1913. Decided June 5, 1913. Rates for the transportation of 
L. C. L. shipments of plate glass in boxes from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Corsicana and Texas City, Tex., not found to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Unreported Opinion No. A193, Case No. 5230. Mansfield 
Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. Fourth 
Section Application No. 623. Rate of 24 cents per 100 Ibs., as- 
sessed for the transportation of C. L. shipments of gum lum- 
ber from Hooston, La., to Kansas City, Mo., not shown to have 
been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A194, Case No. 5100. Florien Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Union Pac. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Oct. 25, 1912. 
Decided June 3, 1913. Reparation awarded in the sum of $35.90, 
account of unreasonable rates on lumber from Ayers, La., to 
Lexington, Neb. 

Unrepcrted Opinion No. A195, Case No. 5067. Cris Morler 
vs. O. S. L. Ry. Co. et al. Case No. 5067, Sub Docket No. 1, 
F. R. Jenkins et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. Case No. 
5119, Harold M. Simms vs. O. S. L. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted 
Dec. 19, 1912. Decided June 3, 1912. Rates charged for the 
transportation of L. C. L. shipments of motor cycles from and 
to points in Western Classification territory found to have been 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 1% times first- 
class rate contemporaneously in effect. Rate for the transpor- 
tation of C. L. shipments of motor cycles from Mississippi 
River to Des Moines, Ia., found to have been unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded the first-class rate contemporan- 
eously in effect. Reparation awarded in the sum of $41.93. 

Unreported Opinion No. A196, Case No. 5246. Ewing Coal 
Co. vs. Ark. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. Fourth Section Application 
No. 4218. Rate of $3.75 per net ton on lump coal, C. L., from 
Paris, Ark., to Beloit, Kan., unreasonable, rate ought not to 
exceed $3.60 per net ton. Reparation awarded in the sum of 

‘.49. 

Unreported Opinion No. A197, Case No. 5444. Bristol Door 
& Lumber Co. vs. C., C. & O. Ry. Co. Submitted April 7, 1913. 
Decided June 5, 1913. Reparation awarded in the sum of $72.15, 
account of unreasonable rate on eight carloads of logs from 
Indian River, Tenn., to Bristol, Va. 

Unreported Opinion No. A198, Case No. 5361. Clark Coal & 
Coke Co. vs. C., T. H. & S. E. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted March 
14, 1913. Decided June 5, 1913. Reparation awarded in the 
sum of $18.98, account of unreasonable rate on bituminous 
coal, C. L., from St. Clair, Ind., to Clarion, Ia. 

Unreported Opinion No. A199, Case No. 5390. Eagle Pass 
Lumber Co. vs. G., H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted April 
25, 1913. Decided June 5, 1913. Reparation awarded in the 
sum to be hereafter fixed, account of unreasonable rate for the 
transportation of lumber, C. L., from Grayburg and Nelors, 
Tex., to Eagle Pass, Tex., when destined to stations in Mexico. 

Unreported Opinion No. A200, Case No. 5466. Northern 
Wood Co. vs. M., St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. Submitted March 
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13, 1913. Decided June 5, 1913. Reparation awarded in the 
sum of $58.02, account of unreasonable rates for the transporta- 
tion of fuel wood, C. L., trom Hawkins, Wis., to stations in 
Illinois. Rates found to have been unreasonable owing to ex- 
cessive minimum weights. 

Unreported Opinion No. A201, Case No. 5098. Weaks Iron 
Works & Supply Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. Sub- 
mitted March 8, 1913. Decided June 3, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in sum to be hereafter fixed, account of unreasonable 
rates for the transportation of various L. C. L. shipments mov- 
ing under class rates from points east of the Mississippi to 
Monroe, La. 

Unreported Opinion No, A202, Case No. 4804. H. L. Keats 
Auto Co. vs. Spokane, P. & S. Ry. Co, et al. Submitted 
Oct. 7, 1912. Decided May 13, 1913. Charges for the transpor- 
tation of iron automobile frame from Piattsburg, N. Y., to 
Portland, Ore., unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
second-class rate. No reparation awarded, 

Unreported Opinion No. A203, Case No. 4861. S. C. Bartlett 
Co. vs. C., P. & St. L. Ry. of Ill. et al. Case No. 4993, Omaha 
Elevator Co, et al. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. Case No. 5030, 
Sparks Milling Co. vs. C., P. & St. L. Ry. of Ill. et al. Sub- 
mitted March 7, 1913. Decided June 3, 1913. Reparation 
awarded in sum to be hereafter fixed, account of rates charged 
being in excess of published tarif rates on C. L. shipments of 
grain and grain products, originating beyond and moving via 
Peoria and Alton to Alabama and Tennessee points. 

Unreported Opinion No. A204, Case No, 5139. R. B. Homer 
Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted Oct. 31, 
1912. Decided June 3, 1913. Rate of 20% cents per 100 Ibs. 
for the transportation of lumber from Amelia, Va., to Milling- 
ton, Md., not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A205, Case No. 4909. Ft. Smith 
Couch & Bedding Co. vs. P., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. Sub- 
mitted Feb. 15, 1913. Decided June 3, 1913. Rates on furniture, 
Cc. L., from Shelbyville, Ind., to Ft. Smith, Ark., not shown to 
have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A206, Case No. 5494. Bristol Door 
& Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted April 7, 1913. 
Decided June 5, 1913. Rate on C. L. shipment of lumber from 
Uren, Tenn., to Bristol, Va., not found to have been misrouted 
and transportation charges not shown to have been unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A207, Case No. 5453. Northern 
Mercantile Co. vs. Spokane Int. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted April 
9, 1913. Decided June 5, 1913. ‘Weight of 60,300 pounds used 
by defendants as basis for charges on C. L. shipments of cedar 
poles shipped interstate from Brown Creek Spur, Ida., to Cald- 
well, Ida., not shown to have been in excess of actual weight. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A234, Case No. 5493. Dunbar- 
Hasen Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted April 14, 
1913. Decided June 9, 1913. Reparation awarded in sum to be 
hereafter fixed, account of unreasonable rate of 87% cents on 
potatoes from Wabuska, Nev., to Oklahoma and Texas points. 

Unreported Opinion No. A249, Case No. 5303. Puget Sound 
Iron & Steel Works et al. vs. C., R. IL. & P. Ry. Co. et al. Sub- 
mitted April 23, 1913. Decided June 16, 1913. Rate of 50 cents 
for the transportation of sand, C. L., from Illinois and Minne- 
sota points to Pacific Coast Terminals not found to be unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A251, Case No. 5257. P. B. Alder- 
man & Sons Co. vs. Sou Ry. Co. et al. Submitted March 20, 
1913. Decided June 5, 1913. Rates of $25 per car of 20,000 Ibs. 
on lumber from Brevard, N. C., to Gaffney, S. C., not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A252, Case No. 5232. Vehicle Sup- 
ply Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. Submitted May 1, 1913. 
Decided June 5, 1913. Rate on oak lumber, C. L., from Louis- 
— _ to Cairo, Ill, not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Unreported Opinion No. A252, Case No. 5184. Hinton Fruit 
& Produce Co. vs. C O. Ry. Co. et al. Submitted May 10, 


1913. Decided June 16, 1913. Rates for the transportation of 


grapes from Lawton and St. Joseph, Mich., to Hinton, W. Va., 
found unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rate of 20% 
cents per 100 lbs., in effect to Charleston, W. Va. No repara- 
tion awarded. 

Unreported Opinion No. A255, Case No. 5085. American 
Coal & Supply Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. Rates and 
weights on slabwood and edgings from Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan points to Illinois points, and from Michigan to Wisconsin 
points found unreasonable. No reparation awarded. 


INFORMALREPARATION ORDERS 


20246. Acme Veneer & Lumber Co, vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $42.50, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
mahogany 'umber forwarded from Mobile, Ala., to Dayton, 
O0., on March 10, 1911. 

24819 American Steel & Wire Co. vs. C., M. & G. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $19.68, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one mixed carload 
of barbed wire, smooth wire and woven wire fence shipped 
March 11, 1911, from DeKalb, Ill., to Columbia, Miss. 

25380 Audley Hill & Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. Order entered 
June 2, 1913, directing refund of $26, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on one carload of bananas, shipped 
Aug. 20, 1912, from Charleston. S. C., to Augusta, Ga. 

26508. Augusta Grocery Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. Order entered 
July 25, 1913, directing refund of $18.91, on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of baled hay, shipped 
Sept. 30, 1912, from Augusta, Ga., to St. George, S. C. 

21800. Beckwith, P. D., Estate of. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $86.73, 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on 17 carloads of 
stoves forwarded from Dowagiac, Mich., to Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn., in 1911. 
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17844. Beebe & Runyan Furniture Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Co. Oraer entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $17.07, 
On account O1 an unreasonable rate apphed on two carloads 
of furniture from Omaha, Ngb., to Cedarville, Kan., on March 
lo anu reb 238, 1911 and 1910. , 

25761. Bourne, E. D., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. Order entered 
July 25, 1913, directing refund of $16.75, on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of ground limestone, 
shipped Sept. 28, 1912, from Militown, Ind., to Taylorsville, ky. 

20748. Brnggs & Turyvas vs. Penn. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $30.59, on account 
of unreasonable rate applied on three carloads of scrap iron 
forwarded from Elmira, N. Y., to Monessen, Pa., in 1911. 

25753. butord, J. G., vs. V. & S. Ry. Co. et al. Order entered 
July 25, 1913, directing refund of $38.47, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate» applied on three carloads of stock, shipped 
Oct. 3, 1912, from Surgoinsville, Tenn., to Dublin, Va. 

25213. California Fruit Growers Exchange vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et 
al. Order entered July 25, 1913, directing refund of $171.5v, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on three carloads 
of oranges and lemons, shipped during the month of Novem- 
ber, 19v9, from points in California to Miles City, Mont. 

27277. California Rex Supply Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. Order en- 
tered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $148.32, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of lime and sul- 
phur solution from Benicia, Cal., to Ashland, Ore., on Feb 
28, 1912. 

18955. Carterville District Coal Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of 
$245.14, on account of unreasonable rate applied on three car- 
loads of coal forwarded from Herrin, Lll., to Houston, Tex., in 
August, 1910. 

19215. Casparis Stone Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. and the others. 
Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $50.50, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on four carloads of 
erushed stone forwarded from Lexington, S. C., to Fernandina, 
Fla., in 1910. 

22207 Corey and Durham Coal Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $2.95, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on nine carloads of 
coal, shipped during the period from July 25 to Aug, 1, 1910, 
from various points’in Indiana to stations in Illinois. 

24493 Crane & MacMahon, Inc., vs. L. E. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $54, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on three carloads of rough 
lumber, forwarded from Cataract, Ind., to St. Marys, O., June 
29, July 3 and 8, 1909. 

25287. Dangler Stove Co. vs. Penn. Term. Ry. Co. Order 
entered July 25, 1913, directing payment of 45 cents, on ac- 
count of drayage expense incurred due to the erroneous rout- 
ing of a shipment of one oil stove and oven, forwarded Sept. 
8, 1911, from Cleveland, O., to Boydsville, Ky. 

24190. Davis Coal Co. vs. M., St. P. & S&S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 25, 1913, directing refund of $19.18, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
mining posts, shipped Feb. 1, 1911, from Pine River, Minn., 
to Davis, N. D. 

24889. Downing Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 25, 1913, directing refund of $3.67, on ac- 
eount of an unreasonable rate applied on one mixed carload 
of rosin and turpentine, shipped Jan. 17, 1912, from Baird, Fia., 
to Brunswick, Ga. 

20818. Dunbars, Lopez & Dukate Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
etal. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $235, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on three carloads of 
oyster shells from Bayou La Batre, Ala., to Chicago, IIL, 
Oct. 12, 1911. 

11847. DuPont, E. I., DeNemours Powder Co. vs. C., St. P., M. 
& O. Ry. Co. et al. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing 
refund of $1.61, on account of unreasonable rate applied on 
one L. C. L. shipment of corrugated iron from Wayne, N. J., 
to Barksdale, Wis., on April 8, 1909. 

27270. DuPont, E. I, DeNemours Powder Co. vs. C., St. P. M. 
& O. Ry. Co. et al. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing 
refund of $21.97 on account of unreasonable rate applied on 
one carload of pulp wood forwarded from Browns Station, 
N. Y., to Barksdale, Wis., on Nov. 26, 1908. 

26040. Eddy, C. F. & G. W., vs. Can. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 21, 1913, directing refund of $4.78, on account of 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of hay forwarded 
from Hartland, N. B., to Boston, Mass., Oct. 21, 1910. 

26949. Empire Plow Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. Order 
entered July 25, 1913, directing refund of $40.18, on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on three carloads of plow points 
and wines, shipped during the period from Oct. 20 to Nov. 18, 
1911, from Newburg, O., to Fort Smith, Ark. 

27669. Fairbanks. Morse & Co. vs. Pere Marquette R. R. Co 
et al. Order entered July 21, 1913, directing refund of $14.40. 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on one electric travel- 
ine crane forwarded from Muskegon Heights, Mich., to Beloit, 
Wis., on July 9. 1912. 

19837. Farmers Milling & Elevator Co. vs. C., R. Il. & Pac. Ry. 
Co. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $33, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of wheat 
ae from Burlington, Colo., to Norton, Kan., on June 
16, 1910. 

24569 Floor Clean Co., Inc., vs. Mo. Pac Ry. Co. Order 
entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $13.84, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of sawdust. 
shipped Nov. 24, 1910, from Touisville, Ky., to Wichita, Kan 

26818. Ford Mfg. Co. vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered Julv 25, 1913, directing refund of $7.15. on account of 
an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of roofing paper, 
or areee April 17, 1912, from Vandalia, [l, to Elkins, 

. van 

26168. French Lick Springs Hotel Co. vs. C., I. & L. Ry. Co. 
Order entered July 21, 1913, directing refund of $10. on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of fire 
at a from Louisville, Ky., to French Lick, Ind., 
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27368. George, J. D., vs. Atch., T. & S. Fe Ry. Co. etal. Order 
entered July 21, 1913, directang refund of $1.29, on account of 
unreasonable rate applied on 4 shipments of overalls for- 
warded from Jefferson City, Mo., to Hoehnes, Colo., during 
the period from April 6, to Sept. 2, 1911. 

25908. Goodrich, H. L., vs. Maine Cent. R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 25, 1913, directing refund of $53.78, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of potatoes, 
shipped Oct. 11, 1911, from West Palmyra, Me., to Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

21882. Grunbaum, Leo. P., vs. P., C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et 
Order entered July 24, 1913, directing refund of $31.51, on a 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on 70 barrels of whisk: 
weighing in the aggregate 3,006 pounds, forwarded fron 
Louisville, Ky , to Boise, Ida., Feb. 27, 1911. 

23250. Haarman Vinegar & Pickle Co. vs. C., R. lL & P. R 
Co. Order entered July 21, 1913, directing refund of $135 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on 15 carloads 
pickles forwarded from Pella, Ia., to Omaha, Neb., from Jul, 
7, 1910, to May 24, 1911. 

11389 Haddorff Piano Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. Order entered Jun: 
2, 1913, directing refund of $1, on account of an drayage ex- 
pense incurred due to the erroneous routing of one barre} 
of furniture casters forwarded from Meridian, Conn., 
Rockford, Ill., Jan, 22, 1910. 

24700. Hice Mfg. Co. vs. C., C. & O. Ry. et al. Order entered 
July 25, 1913, directing refund of $52.20, on account of an 
unreasonable rate appiied on a shipment of table rims, for 
warded Dec. 28, 1911, from Johnson City, Tenn., 
Sanford, N. C. 

22649. Hyde Lumber Co. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. et al. Orde: 
entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $8.72, on account 
an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of hardwood 
lumber from Mounds, La., to Clinton, La., on Jan. 26, 1912. 

26350. Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered July 21, 1912, directing refund of $15.50, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of 
brick forwarded from Waterloo, Va., to Clayton, N, C., Oct 
9, 1912. 

27413. Illingworth, Wm. E., Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al 
Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $18.:4 on o 
before Aug. 21, 1913, on account of an unreasonable rate ap- 
plied on one carlead of peas from Oconto, Wis., to Buffalo 
N. Y.. on Sept. 14, 1912. 

23976. Illinois Leather Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. Order 
entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $67.75, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of plastering 
hair from North Wilkesboro, N. C., to Sharpsburg, Pa., on 
March 27, 1911. 

19248-19249. Industrial Lumber Co. vs. G., C. & &. Fe Ry. Co 
et al.. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $255.78, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on 10 carloads of 
lumber forwarded from Elizabeth, La., to Hollis, Okla., during 
period Dec. 13, 1910, to Jan. 19, 1911. 

27329. Jersild Knitting Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered July 21, 1913, directing refund of $9.03, on 
account of unreasonable rate applied on 16 shipments. of 
woollen yarn forwarded from Eaton Rapids, Mich., to Neenah, 
Wis., during the period from Sept. 21, 1911, to March 19. 1912 

19477-19478. Jewett Brothers & Jewett vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R 
Co. et al. Order entered July 22, 1913. directing refund of 
$157.21, on account of an unreasonable rate applied on two 
carloads of canned goods forwarded from Favetteville, Ark., to 
Aberdeen, and Sioux Falls, S. D., during October and Novem- 
ber, 1910. 

25304 Kontinental Kompound Co. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $16.49, on 
account of an unreasonable rate applied on one tank car of 
petroleum lubricating oil, forwarded from Coffeyville, Kan., to 
Council Bluffs, Ta.. Nov 25, 1911. 

24862. Larrowe Milling Co. vs. Cincinnati 'Northern R. R. Co. 
et al. Order entered Julv 25, 1913. directing refund of $26.02. 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on five carloads of 
beet pulp, shipped durine the period from Nov. 30, 1910. to 
Feb. 14. 1911, from Paulding, O., to various points in New 
York, and New Jersev 

25694. Loneworth, J. W., et al. vs. Chi., G. W. R. R. Co. et al 
Order entered July 22, 1913. directing refund of $475, on ac- 
count of unreasonable passenger fares to Los Angeles, Cal., 
and return. 

22141. TI udowici-Celadon Co. vs. Penn. Co. et al. Order entered 
July 22, 1913, directing refund of $16.93, on account of unrea- 
sonable rate applied on four cars of roofing tile forwarded 
from New Leyineten, O., to Rochester, Minn. 

24137. Martin, Geo. F., vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co. et al. Order 
entered Julv 25, 1913, directine refund of $33.30, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of apnles 
shipped Aug. 31, 1910, from Watsonville, Cal., to Denver, Colo 

265°5. MecCaull-Ninsmore Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Rv. Co. et al. Order 
entered Julv 21. 1913, directing refund of $114.52, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carlo7d of wheat for- 
warded from Ravalli, Mont., to Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 1, 1911 

24567 McCoun, L. R., Co vs. C., B. & O. R. R. Co. . Order 
entered Jvne 2. 1913, directing refund of ¢8, on account of ar 
unreason*ble rate applied on 8 carloads of coal, shipped 
during the period from July 13 to Nov. 3, 1911, from various 
points to Omaha, Neb. 

23°57. Morse. C. C. & Co., vs. Sou. Pac. Co. Order entered July 
21, 1918, lirectine refund of $07.99, on account of an unrea 
sonable rate applied on 29 carloads of onions forwarded fron 
various points in Oregon to San Juan and Gilroy, Cal., during 
the perind from Sept. 4, 1911, to Oct. 14, 1911. 

27212. Quaker Oats Co. vs Till. Cent R. R Co et.al Orde 
entered Aug. 8, 1913, directing refund of $1.50, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on two ecar'oads of flour and 
one carload of screenings, forwarded from Minneapolis Minn. 
to Cedar Rapids. Ia., Jan. 30. Feh. 2 And Anvr*l 22 1911. and 
= —_ —, of ower from Cedar Rapids, fa.. 
0 various points in Arkansas, Tennessee and Mis i 
May 3, 9 and 11, 1911. Se 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


THE LARKIN TERMINAL AT BUFFALO 


There has been recently completed at Buffalo, N. Y., 
a reinforced concrete warehouse and terminal for the 
Larkin Co. This structure, which is one of the largest 
reinforced concrete warehouses built to date, is 580 feet 
long by 109 feet wide, the floor space being over fourteen 
acres and the height ten stories. It has the unusual 
feature of four railroad tracks running the entire length 
of the building, which is divided into three parts, each 
designed with loading platforms and elevators adjacent 


r 


construction of the columns is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

A beam and girder system of construction is used, 
there being four rows of 25-inch square columns ex- 
tending the length of the building, spaced 19 feet on 
centers longitudinally, with 19 feet to 25 feet bays trans- 
versely. The floors were designed for 250 pounds live 
load, the height from finished floor to finished floor being 
12 feet. 

In constructing this building the contractors used two 
distinct Ransome mixers and hoisting towers located at 


New Larkin Terminal and Warehouse at Buffalo. 


the tracks. The functions of this new building are 
eceiving, storing, packing and shipping of merchandise. 

The building occupies the greater part of a large 
ity block, being bounded by Van Rensselaer, Carrol, Ex- 
change and Hydraulic streets. It is connected with the 
main group of manufacturing buildings, located on ad- 
oining blocks to the west, by wide double-deck bridges. 
The upper passages of these at floor levels will be used 
for trucking the non-conveyable merchandise, while the 
lower ones, midway between floors and ceilings, will carry 
mechanical conveyor lines by which boxes of manufac 
tured merchandise will be transported from manufactur- 
ng plants to storerooms and packing departments All 
of the floors of the building are of concrete, but the col- 
ums are of steel embedded in concrete. The typical 


thirds of the building’s length. In back of these and 
across the road kept open to traffic were erected cement 
sheds and stone bins, all of which were connected to 
the mixing plant by industrial tracks so arranged that 
the raw materia’s could be brought from any point to 
either of the mixers. The aggregates were received on 
the Erie railroad tracks alongside of the storage buildings 

One advantage of using two towers was that they 
could be worked independently of each other, being used 
simultaneously on the different levels to which the forms 
had been erected, and also that one could be used for 
placing concrete in the ground-floor columns while the 
other was working on the upper floors. The cement was 
furnished by the Crescent Portland Cement Co., Wam- 


pum, Pa. 
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The unloading gravel plant was of the continuous At each mixer two men were steadily employed, one io 
chain and malleable iron bucket type. The materials take care of the charging, adding water, etc., and another 


from the railroad cars fall into the heavy shoe and were’ cutting the ties of the cement and getting the bags 


then deposited, by the conveyor system mentioned, in ement to the mixers. The last four stories of this 


Handling Packages in the Larkin Terminal Warehouse at Buffalo. 
the bins. The unloading plants were driven by 5 h. p. building were erected by the contractors when the mer 
motors situated on the top ef the bins. The usual com- cury was far below freezing. 

Mention has already been made of the railroad tracks 


plement of men for unloadiug each of the bins was five. 
to features 


Alternating current was supplied from the power runn'ng through the building. In addition 
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Handling Packages in the Larkin Terminal Warehouse at Buffalo. 


house of the Larkin Co. The mixers themselves and already pointed out, are the car loading floor with priva': 
the hoists which conveyed the concrete to the upper’ switching yards adjoining equipped with track scales al 
a 30 h. p. motor. These were’ oil burning locomotive; the extension of three railroad 


stories were driven by 3 
belt hoists. tracks from the terminal across Van Rensselaer street 


belted and group-driven, being double-drum 
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Mack and Saurer Trucks 


The Grand Leader Department Store, St. Louis, saves a large 
sum daily with International Trucks. 


STIX-BAER & FULLER CoO. 
The Grand Leader 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY, 

New York City, . 

Gentlemen: 

We have two three-ton, five two-ton and three one-and-one-half ton trucks in use. 

We use these trucks for delivery of furniture, household goods and the bulky articles, which 
are called ‘‘junk’’ in department-store slang. 

Figuring the exact cost of our trucks, taking 25 per cent off for depreciation annually, salaries 
of drivers, insurance, rent, gasoline, oil and repair expense, we have found that the cost per package 
for hauling by trucks is from 30 to 50 per cent less than the cost of hauling over the same routes 
by horses and wagons. 

The exact figures as we found them were that furniture costs us 24% cents per piece for.truck 
hauling and 35 cents per piece by horses, that bulky goods cost us to haul 10% cents per piece 
by auto and 14% cents per piece by wagon. 

Our trucks make two trips a day, running from 7:30 a, m. to 7 p. m. In one month, Decem- 
ber, a year ago, one of our light machines carried 6,527 packages, made 5,891 stops, went 1,185 miles 
on 259 gallons of gasoline and 23 quarts of oil. : 

Our drivers were handling horses and wagons before they were put on the machines. They 
tend to the lubrication and taking of fuel. We keep the trucks in our own garage and have them 
inspected regularly. Trucks have surely made money for the Grand Leader. 


Yours very truly, 
STIX-BAER & FULLER COMPANY, 
(Signed) R. P. Wilcox. 





Business men and dealers should write to us for figures showing 
actual performances of motor-trucks in practically all lines of business. 
Tell us as near as possible the nature of your loads, distances, and 


all other particulars. Write today. 


INF oan AL 


General Offices: Broadway and 57th Street, 
New York City 
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into one of the manufacturing buildings, made possible of which, without any trucking whatsoever, the wood an 
by carrying the street over the roof of the car floor by fiber cases into which orders are to be packed, used 


viaduct; complete elevator equipment consisting of numer- containers, are sent through the various selecting, a 
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Handling Packages in the Larkin Terminal Warehouse at Buffalo. 
ous platforms and tray elevators, the platform elevators sembling, packing and sorting departments located 0! 


conveniently placed along the fire walls dividing the different floors, one below another, and finally delivered 
buildings, elevator doors opening on both sides of shafts: to the car-loading platforms. 


Handling Packages in the Larkin Terminal Warehouse at Buffalo. 


power driven belts and spiral chutes for delivery of bun- The four tracks, previously mentioned, are laid in two 
dies from storerooms to assembling departments, and a pairs between three platforms to permit the placing of 
system of gravity roller and spiral conveyors by means 56 cars at one time, but this does not include nine car 
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Greater Mileage at Lower Cost 


N 


> 


Every day records of the G. V. Electric in negotiating greater distances at less 
cost than horse-wagon equipment are doing much to discredit the mistaken impression 
that all motor-truck operation is costly. 


2 


If the little merchant whose very success depends upon those in the immediate 
vicinity of his establishment can operate a G. V. Electric more profitably than his 
lone horse and wagon—think of the tremendous time and money-saving possibilities 
in it for the big man, including the manufacturer. 





“Arnoid Cons.ab.e & Company have used u. V. Electrics since 1902’’ 


Unlike other ‘‘fuels,’’ electric current is to-day cheaper than ever before, and the 
safety and ease with which both current and truck can be used gives ample protec- 
tion against fire, explosion or excessive rates of insurance. 

Again, the G. V. Electric is clean—it is reliable and sanitary. Its application to 
any class of deliveries may always be accepted as a desire on the part of its owner 
to serve his customers in the most efficient manner possible. 

Write to-day for Catalogue 104 and specifications on our new and exclusive re 
finements. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 


General Office and Factory 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 





ars As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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which may be handled in the manufacturing building 
adjoining terminal. The conveyor lines and elevators 
open on platform in close proximity to car doors. Three 
of the tracks and two platforms will handle outbound, and 
one track and one platform the inbound merchandise. 
Raw stock, tallow, oils, etc., are received in another 
freight house located at the extreme opposite end of 
the plant. 

Special mention should be made of the comprehensive 
system of gravity roller conveyors, power driven belts 
and slide and roller spirals, upon which heavy exactions 
will be made for the mechanical and rapid assembling, 
packing and handling of box shipments to customers. 

Generally speaking, for economical reasons, upward 
of 500 heavy selling “packed in box’ items or products 
are divided among three packing departments, each of 
these supplying some items on practically every order, 
while more than 3,000 less frequently ordered “packed” 
items are placed in two storerooms. From the terminal 
shipping office, separate slips containing the storeroom 
and packing departments parts of orders are sent to their 
respective departments. In the storeroom the items 
ordered are selected, the slips attached thereto and the 
bundles placed upon the upper runs of double belts, odd 
packing numbered bundles upon one and even on the 
other. These belts drop the bundles into spirals opening 
upon tables within two assembling departments located 
on a luwer floor. Upon the lower runs of the same belts 
are placed the mail and express bundles. These likewise 
are passed through spirals at the opposite ends of the 
floors down to the mail and express departments. 


The packing room slips are first of all sent to the 
box department, where they are put into the correct size 
box for the order. The boxes are then placed upon gravity 
roller conveyors and carried to the end of the room, where 
they drop through roller spirals to the first packing de- 
partment on the floor below. Gravity conveyor lines pass 
the boxes through this department in front of the se- 
lectors’ benches. The selectors take the boxes from the 
conveyors, place their department items in them and 
replace the boxes on outgoing conveyor lines, passing 
below the incoming or receiving lines. These lines, two 
of which are in each department, run to the end of the 
room into roller spirals, which deliver the boxes to the 
upper or receiving lines in the second packing depart- 
ment, located on the floor below. Equipment of this 
department and of the third department, located on the 
floor below the second, and the manner of handling boxes 
is similar to the first packing department, the only dif- 
ference being that boxes are passed in opposite directions 
on the succeeding floors. 


From the third or final packing department the con- 
veyor lines paSs the boxes down to the assembly depart- 
ments, where the storeroom bundles are added, thence 
to the final packers and checkers, and finally to the nail- 
ing, weighing and sorting floor. These departments are 
located in the center of the second floor of the terminal. 
As boxes are received from the nailers and weighers they 
are sorted to eight separate conveyor lines which pass 
through the floor and end at different places on the load- 
ing platforms convenient to the car doors. 

The contract for this building was executed by the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., contracting engineers, special- 
izing in concrete, 8 Beacon street, Boston. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., 60 Federal street, Boston, were the consult- 
ing engineers. 
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MOTOR TRUCK AS A COMPETITOR 


By Cc. V. WOOD, 
Traffic Manager, Springfield Street Railway Co., Spring. 
field, Mass.* 


This topic cannot be analyzed comprehensively by 
a simple discussion of the competitive influence of the 
auto-truck in the express and freight business without 
first giving some consideration to the methods pursued 
by railway companies, as the effect of this competition 
varies largely as one or other of the two methods are 
pursued in handling the business. 

As indicated by various reports and investigations of 
electric railways located in different parts of the country, 
some are handling a straight package freight business, 
warehouse receipt and delivery; others, in addition to 
this, are performing switching service of steam railroad 
equipment and, in some cases, in addition to doing all 
of the things, handle steam railroad equipment in train 
units, while still others are giving practically a pick-up 
and delivery, old line express service and in many in- 
stances, in a limited way, coupling therewith a package 
merchandise freight business of warehouse receipt and 
delivery. 

All of these various systems undoubtedly are con- 
sidered to be the best by their exponents. This question 
is not one for discussion in this article, and may be en- 
tirely eliminated, excepting in so far as the conclusions 
arrived at may bear on the subject. 

No Competition Here. 

The automobile truck cannot, of course, be considered 
as competitive in the haulage of steam railroad equipment 
in train units, or, for that matter, in switching move- 
ments of one-car units. 

This elimination leaves for consideration the question 
of competition with the railway companies’ pick-up and 
delivery express business and the express and freight 
merchandise business. I do not believe this competition 
need be considered seriously beyond a radius of 20 miles, 
and then only in a territory supplied with good roads. 
As a matter of fact, the 20-mile limit stated is rather a 
question of the future than of the present, as at this 
time I think the limit should be considered less. There 
are exceptions, and some concerns are making their own 
deliveries at a distance of 30 miles; however, it is not 
now the general practice, nor can it become so for various 
reasons of cost beyond that which the commodities wil! 
bear. 

Degrees of Competition. 

In this connection, I would call attention to the de- 
gree of competition within the above-mentioned radius 
as compared with the two different classes of service of 
the railway companies, based upon the assumption that 
the truck can be operated by general deliverymen at 2 
cost permitting competition. If pick-up and delivery is 
given, the service rendered will be identical at a less 
rate. If it is a straight freight business, the service 
given by the auto-truck will be superior at a much highe! 
rate. However, it must be remembered that the class 
of merchandise, generally speaking, in one instance is 
light and bulky, with scattered destinations, at a high 
rate, while in the other instance it is of heavy charact« 
at a low rate, with concentrated destinations. This, 
think, should be borne in mind in the analysis of the 


*From Aera, the official publication of the American Ele: 
tric Railway Association. 
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Don’t Build a New Warehouse—Get a 


REVOLVAT OR 


If you are cramped for storage 
room, a KEVOLVATOR will en- 
able you to get anywhere from 
half again to twice as much ma- 
terial in your present warehouse. 
‘This is due to our revolving base, 
which enables you to unload this 
tiering machine in the rear or on 
any side. If you want to reduce 
freight ha:dling costs, increase 
Storage room capacity, ard find 
out why the REVOLV ATOR is at 
least 100 per cent more efficient 
than avy other tiering machine 
on the market. write for a copy 
of our book, T. W. 18 “Scientific 
Tiering.” 

N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co. 
364 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

25B 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


mem er 


SAVE MONEY ON 
SHIPMENTS to CLEVELAND 


THE ONLY WAY 


To Obtain 


Lowest Cartage Charges, Quickest and Most Con- 
venient Delivery, Best Through Routing 


is to have actual and positive knowledge of the 
layout of the city, and location of its industries, 
and carriers’ facilities. This information is 
provided in 


THE RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAP OF CLEVELAND 


Compiled by D. F. HURD, 
Traffic Commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


A complete, authoritative, practical traffic 
map. A limited number of copies of this map 
have been obtained for distribution among its 
subseribers by The Traffic World. Please 
order at once. 


On bond paper, size 36 x 50, scale 2% inches to the mile, 
price $1.50. On linen-back paper, $2.50 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 So. Market St., Chicago 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Traffic World’s 


Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which will add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person mak- 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 
answer many such questions as 


naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 
are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 


The Traffic Werld will endeavor 
to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Motor Truck Transportation 
Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 
ae . on. 

andling o rt Shipments 
Warehousing, Forwarding and Customs Brokerage 
Office Equipment and Methods 


This service will be conducted promptly, 
along broad lines, and absolutely without 
bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 
to The Traffic World, which is the natural 
clearing house for information on these sub- 
jects, and let us do the searching. 
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competitive cost of auto-truck operation as shown herein 
and has some bearing on the different methods pursued 
by the railway companies in their express and freight 
business activities. 

The express and freight traffic on electric railways 
has shown a steady increase in volume from its inception 
only a few years ago, not only in the tonnage handled, 
but in the additional numbers of companies engaged in 
it. While the auto-truck is yet in its infancy, its use is 
bound to increase. Evidently it is something which must 
be recognized and adjustments made to meet the new 
condition. 

For Merchants’ Delivery. 

The most promising field for the auto-truck is in the 
delivery of merchandise from wholesale houses and large 
retail stores by trucks owned or controlled by such whole- 
salers and merchants, and in the pick-up and delivery of 
express matter by the old line express companies. In 
the former instance this appears to be a means of ex- 
tending the merchants’ trade to new territory. It is not 
so much a question as to the actual cost to the merchant 
of operating the trucks, by reason of the fact that if it 
increases his gross business $1,000,000 per year, it means, 
at 2 per cent profit, $20,000 additional net income. With 
the old line express companies the auto-truck must prove 
of advantage in certain congested localities. All of which 
would indicate that in the first instance the merchant 
who operates his own trucks, extending his business to 
a 20-mile radius, increases his receipts therough the fact 
that he makes free delivery, although in the majority 
of cases the costs are more for operation of the trucks 
than any rate he would be willing to pay for railway 
transportation. This is offset, however, by the gross 
increase, brought about, not wholly by the free delivery, 
but in a large measure through the close relation between 
the buyer and the seller; and in the second case, for 
short-haul pick-up and delivery in congested districts 
with a large and evenly balanced traffic, the auto-truck 
has its advantages. 

Confined to Dense Traffic. 

The activities of the auto-truck must necessarily be 
confined to localities of dense traffic. It cannot be used 
economically in long-haul interurban service unless the 
volume of traffic is constant and all other factors are 
favorable. Hence, it follows that a line of auto-trucks 
in competition with electric railways’ express and freight 
service need not be considered in the rural or sparsely 
settled districts, as the large investment, together with 
the depreciation, means simply that these trucks must 
be operated constantly at their maximum capacity. Some 
of the large delivery concerns figure that their trucks 
must earn at least one dollar per mile and run from 
30 to 50 miles every working day. 

To illustrate the factor of competition on this basis, 
it is claimed by automobile concerns that the cost for 
operation of the average truck per day is approximately 
as follows: 

Driver 
Fuel 
Oil 


Repairs 

Insurance 

Garage expense 

Seren UN DE bn. ban. fase Die civ bee ddan 


$15.00 
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If a second man is used the cost is, of course, ip. 
cveased. Further, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
cost for operation of a five-ton truck will be greater than 
the average which is based on two, three and five ton 
trucks. 

Figuring the Cost, 

It would seem proper to consider only the five-ion 
truck as a competitive factor on business to be trans 
ported to varying distances outside the limits of con 
gested centers, as there can be no question but that the 
lighter trucks have the advantage in city deliveries. 

For comparatively long hauls, it would appear that 
the five-ton truck in many cases is.an-advantage to tlie 
merchants when owned and operated under their dire 
tion as herein stated. Therefore, the only question left 
for consideration is of competition with the auto-truck 
express and freight delivery concerns, If these concerns 
are obliged to earn one dollar for each truck-mile, I do 
not believe the electric lines need to be apprehensive. 
If, on the other hand, the trucks can be operated at the 
cost figures shown by some of the auto-truck manufac. 
turers, their competition would be more serious. I am 
inclined to believe that, while their figures in the main 
are correct (based on the average of small and large 
trucks) in actual practice the factor of time which the 
trucks must necessarily be idle would be of sufficient 
importance in a general transportation business to ma- 
terially increase the operating cost. 

Some Disadvantages. 


For the purpose of analysis, we will waive the state 
ment that each five-ton truck should earn one dollar per 
truck-mile and assume that trucks are to be operated 
over a distance of 15 miles between two given points 
Under usual summer and winter conditions two round 
trips per day, or 60 truck-mjles, would be about the a\ 
erage. Ordinarily the major portion of local interurban 
express merchandise freight moves only in one direction 
Consequently, each truck loaded to its capacity means a 
constant and unvarying condition, and would transport 
20,000 pounds daily. This, figured at the average loca! 
express rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds, would aggregate 
receipts of $40, or 66 2-3 cents per truck-mile This same 
tonnage can be transported by electric car with one trip, 
and in case the business becomes of sufficient volume 
to require two electric car trips, the latter is at no dis 
advantage as compared to frequency of service offered 
[It is, however, subject to the additional cost of rehandling 
at both ends of the line. Hence, under the last-mentioned 
condition the auto-truck must be considered in the 
press business, competitive, to a high degree, and to a 
lesser degree in its application to a purely freight busi 
ness, as the general character of low-class commodities 
transported to concentrated destinations are not so fa 
vorable to the auto-truck. 


Pueblo, Colo., correspondence reports a 
in the rate on hay to points in Kansas and east made 
by the Missouri Pacific. A local newspaper comment 
result of the recent decision of the Commission 
“The new commodity rates ordered by the recent 
finding of the Interstate Commerce Commission are not 
what the shippers of Pueblo expected in the way of a 
reduction. The following check of the commodities 
duced show that the following are the only ones 
which reductions have been made: Farm wagons, farn 
trucks, iron, steel, structural iron, junk and packing-hous: 
products.” 


concess 


on the 
says: 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 

q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 

q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 
Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, ‘Md. 
626-630 Common Street. New Orleans, 


Type A—$3.50 


How many waste motions are 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


418-430 So. Market St., CHICAGO 





Efficiency In Filing 


Type B—$3.50 


made in fastening papers together? 

What is the loss in time, and 
what is the actual cost and waste 
per month at a single desk, when 


ordinary clips are used ? 


We have experimented, and know the 


Insert Papers—-Slap 
Knob—They Fasten 


costs are so large that they prove that the 
savings from introduction of a device that 


will fasten the paper with one motion and no additional cost for ma- 


terial, will more than pay for the fastener in a few weeks. 


Try one yourself—stop fussing with messy clips or pins, that clutter up the desk and are always getting out 0, 
stock. Get this handy, well-built machine, and use one direct motion instead of three or four. Save time and temper 


Order one now, and get the benefit yourself, and you can see how much of your clerks’ time you. 


can save by equipping your office. 


Specify Type A or B, as Shown Above 


BOONE SUPPLY CO. 


4440 Evans Avenue 


eo se rs 8 


One Move 


(Not Inc.) 
Chicago 


€aSEE THE PRINCIPLE m= 


Cuts a hinged tongue from the paper itself, 
Bends it back and inserts it in slot, 
Where it locks securely. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to aavertisers. 
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ACTUAL SERVICE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


Siegel, Cooper & Co., Chicago, operate eight electric 
trucks. The chief reasons for which they were induced 
to change from haulage by horses, after a very thorough 
investigation of the matter, were, first, in order to en- 
able them to get quicker delivery to outlying districts, 
and, second, for the sake of the moral effect in impress 
ing upon their customers the fact that they adopt every 
up-to-date means possible to improve the service to their 
customers. In other words, one of the reasons why they 
use electric trucks is because other people in the same 
line of business do. The trucks are used only in their 
outgoing delivery and generally for points’at considerable 
distance from the store. For instance, in the case of 
deliveries to suburban districts on the borders of the 
ectiy a truck is loaded to its fullest capacity and delivers 
its load at a distributing point, from which place the 
deliveries are made from house to house. The truck 
then returns for another load. In this manner a con- 
siderable degree of efficiency is secured. 

The great difficulty, and one which militaes very 
largely against the efficiency of the motor truck in gen- 
eral service, is the limited space not only at freight sta- 
tions, where loads must be unloaded from the freight 
station, but also around the stores where loads from the 
store must be taken on. It is very frequently necessary 
for one truck to wait for another much in the same man 
ner as individuals in line at a crowded ticket office. 
This, of course, takes away a very large portion of the 
economy which otherwise might result from the use of 
motor trucks. The trucks are sometimes in line for an 
hour or two, either at a railway station when goods are 
taken or in unloading in a narrow alley or in receiving 
a load at the same place. This point, of course, holds 
with reference to most of the large establishments ‘in 
Chicago and most of the freight stations from which they 
receive their goods. It does not apply particularly to 
the case of Seigel, Cooper & Co., since, as stated, they 
only use the motor trucks on deliveries from the store. 

The use of the truck has not only enabled them to 
deliver goods at more distant points from the store, but 
also secures the serving of a larger radius within the 
same day. That keeps the store not only in closer touch 
with its customers and affords the satisfaction of de 
livering goods on the same day on which they were 
ordered, but also extends this close influence over a 
very much larger area. This is the history of the motor 
truck in all cases where it has been similarly used. 

A considerably greater degree of efficiency also re 
sults from the fact that a higher class of labor is neéces- 
sary; that is, the driver of a motor truck is necessarily 
a much more intelligent man than the average run of 
men who are found driving a horse team. This oper 
ates in both ways. Although the motor truck driver's 
services are much more efficient, at the same time the 
cost of his services is considerably higher. There is a 
further difficulty which may arise at any time, and that 
is the greater trouble in securing a man to take a place 
of this sort which has been suddenly left vacant. It is 
not possible to go out and pick up a Tom, Dick or Harry 
here or there who is capable of running a high-class 
motor truck. On the other hand, the greater efficiency 
of this kind of man, in the absence of any difficulty, is 
more than an offset to the greater expense: that is, 
services. He is of a higher class generally, and there- 
fore -there is less probability of influence from labor 
troubles that may be flying in the air. 
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APPROVE THE REVOLVATOR. 

Bulletin 24, entitled “The Revolvator and What Is 
Said About It,” 
let recently issued by the N. Y. Revolving Portable E\e 
vator Co. of Jersey City, N. J. It contains extracts from 
a large number of letters which have recently been 


is the title of an attractive 24-page bovk 


ceived by this company, commenting upon the vari 


f 


uses to which the Revolvator has been put in diffe: 
industrial plants. All the letters are of recent date, a 


forcibly point out that tiering machines can be used io 
advantage in practically every kind of 
plant. 


manufacturi 
The book contains a number of illustrations sho 
ing the Revolvator in use in plants from which the lett 
were received, and the book is worth reading by anyou: 
who is interested in cutting down the cost of handling 
material and increasing the storage capacity of warehous: 


CARRIERS’ 


El Paso & 
continental 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Southwestern announces a new trans 
route for the handling of through freight 
traffic in both directions between Chicago, St. Louis, Mem 
phis and Kansas City and eastern points and points in 
Arizona and California. The connections are with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on the east and Southern 
Pacific on the west. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Excellent opportunity for manufacturing or mercantile 
concern, particularly mail order firm, to procure services 
of an OFFICE MANAGER AND CORRESPONDENT. 
Thoroughly familiar with every feature’of traffic work 
nine years’ experience in actual railroad service. Phe 
nomenal success in profitable collection in freight loss 
and damage claims. Past four years office and traffic 
Address G-62, The 











manager of large mail order house. 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


Position Wanted.—Experienced man desires to corre- 


spond with anyone in need of a Traffic man. Fourteen 


years railroad experience and seven years industrial 


traffic manager. Address O-2, Traffic World, Chicago, 11! 


Wanted—Man thirty-four years of age, with both 
railroad and industrial experience, desires position in 
CHARGE OF TRAFFIC. Thoroughly qualified by training 
and experience to handle every feature of industrial 


traffic work. Address G. B.-96, Traffic World, Chicago, I) 


The undersigned is leaving the service of the Amer'- 
can Asphaltum & Rubber Co. for good reasons. He ha 
this letter from J. F. Hill, president: 

“Mr. Rebeson has ably filled the position of TRAFFIC 
MANAGER, and his strict application to business, togethe 
with his unquestionable ability, has made his departme: 
a profitable investment. Therefore, I take pleasure i! 
recommending Mr. Robeson to any industrial concer! 
Mr. Robeson will explain why he is retiring from tl 
company, and any explanation he may make regardin 
same can be accepted without question. Personally, 
have a warm regard for Mr. Robeson, and regret th: 
necessity of his retiring.” 

I want to make a new connection. 

B. Robeson, 611 Harvester Bidg. 
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Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 6, 8x11 inches 

Federal Regulation of Railway Rates—Albert N. Merritt 

Supplement No. 3 to 18-A—Photographic Reproduction, 8x11 inches. .. . 

Challengers Car Demurrage Record 

Railroads, Ripley 

Freight Classification—J. F. Strombeck ; 

Decisions of the Interstate Commer¢e Commission—First 23 Vo!umes 

Complete, Uniform Binding 

Railroad Freight Rates, with Maps, Tables, etc., Saslelsion the Present 
Rate System and Its Evolution; McPherson 2 

The Working of the Railroads—What They Are—What They Do and 
How They Do It; McPherson 1 

Transportation in Europe—Transportation Conditions in Europe, both 
Rail and Water, Carefully Analyzed; McPherson 1 

When Railroads Were New—A History of the Early Railroads of the 
Country and of the Men Who Built Them; Carter 

Studies in Rate Construction —Just out—Curran 

Commission Regulation of Public Utilities—A compilation and analysis of 
State and Interstate Public Utility Laws — National Civic Federation 8.50 

Interstate Transportation, Covering All Phases of the Subject, both 
Legal and Practical; Barnes. 6 

Railroad Traffic and Rates—The Development of Rate-Making, and the 
Keeping of Freight and Passenger Records, Carefully Treated; John- 
son and Huebner 

Regulation Valuation and Depreciation of Public Utilities—Wyer.... 

Pierce’s Digest—Covering the Period from February 4, 1887, to January 
1, 1908; E. B. Pi 6 

Lust & Merriam’s Digest—Covering the period from January 1, 1908, 
to July 1, 1912.. 

Proceedings 23rd Annual Convention National Association of Railway 
Commissioners, including all State Laws Regulating Public Utilities.. 7.60 

Proceedings 24th Annual Convention 

Problems in Railway Legislation—Haines 

Compensation for Injuries to Workmen—(New) 2 Volumes, 1670 pages 
—Boyd— 

Moore on Carriers—A Practical Treatise on n the Law ‘of Carriers of Goods, 
Passengers, Live Stock, etec.; D. C. M 

Nellis on Street Railways—1911 Edition. 
the Laws Relating to Street Railways 13 

American Electrical Cases—Completely Covering 35 Years, with Annota- 
tions and Cross-references—9 volumes 

Street Railway Reports—Gives the Decisions in the Federal and Courts 
of Last Resort of All the States, from April 1, 1903, to 1906 

The above, continued, two volumes per year. Per volume 5. 

Railroad Administration—With Numerous Charts and Folders; Morris. 2.15 

American Railway Transportation—A Hand-book of Information Upon 
All Phases of Railroading; Johnson 1 

The American Transportation Question—Rates, Service, Financial Re- 
turn, Valuation, Efficiency, Discrimination, etc., Analyzed; Dunn.. 

Lowrey’s Map of Chicago Switching District 

Ocean and Inland Water Transportation—Johnson 

Elements of Transportation—Johnson 

Railroad Reorganization—Daggett 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices befcre the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
.410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate C@mmerce Commis- 
sion; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. Dahlberg 


Commerce Expert. 


Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. BE. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Spe 
cial attention given to rate and interstate com 
merce cases. Competent corps of traffic experts 
in connection with both offices. 

1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Luther M. Walter 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


John S. Burchmore 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all pla 
gladly answer inquiries respecting*Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


ces abroad and shall 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Prone 839 Greeley. 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. 


and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


448 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to al] rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 


western and Pacific Coast points. 


For- 


phone No. 633. 


350-356 Seneca St. 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. WWele- 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Care 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended te. 
Insurance, 18c. Track eonnections. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
Sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers. 


J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. G. Wilson, Vice-President 
Comm’r, ‘Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 
David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers 
Association. ° 


In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

Ww. President 

H. H. Wood Vice-President 

W. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 

W. E. Long Traffic Manager 


Business Men's League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S, Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association, 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club (Inc.). H. L. Wil- 
lard, Pres,; C. L Darcy, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy S. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. E. 
Jackson, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Harry 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 


Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Clarence 
H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. E. C. 
Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
S. S. Shambaugh, Pres.; L. E. Stone, 
Secy. 


The Traffic Club of New England, Bos- 
ton. T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; m, CC. 
Brown, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
= W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. Anderson, 
ecy. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville 
* L. Roederez, Pres.; S. J. McBride 
ecy. 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. W. 
C. Thoms, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. John T. 

Rogers, Pres.; J. R. Cooke, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. Roger D. 
Pinneo, Pres.; P. B. Miller, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
| ig A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
= Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
ecy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
J N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 

ecy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H 
H. Knight, Secy 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. E. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Sait Lake Transportation Club. C. J. 
MeNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. m, P. 
O’Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lloyd, Secy. 
Transportation Ciub of Lima, 0. Lioyd 
P. Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 

Treas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
Bale, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Peoria. R. M. 
Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. win H. Bre- 
villier, Pres.: M. W. Eismann, Secy 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An: 
geles, Cal. E. S. Blair, Pres.; C. E. 

Cline, Secy.-Treas. 
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Ready Today 


Commission Regulation 


of 
Public Utilities 


A Compilation and Analysis of Laws of. the Different 
States and of. the Federal Government for 
the Regulation of the Railways and 
Other Public Utilities 


BY 
THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


1300 Pages 300 Topics S000 Paragraphs 


All Carefully Indexed 
All Topically Cross Referenced 
All Logically Arranged 


EDITION LIMITED 


Plates Destroyed 
Better Order Today 
Delivered Price $8.50 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Sole Distributors 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
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